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Notes of the Week 


HE Prime Minister—like the country—needs all 

the rest he can get. But Cannes is hardly the 

place for it, particularly as several Ministers have 
already decided to go there and others—it is only human 
—will make every effort to make their visit coincident 
with his. Besides it has been decided to hold a meeting 
of the Supreme Council there. The atmosphere—may 
we suggest it?—is hardly suitable to a discussion of 
vital topics. A relaxing climate and the even greater 
relaxation of social femininity do not provide an appro- 
priate setting for the agitation of problems which Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Briand have been unable to settle 
in London. Moreover, the cumbrous secretariat which 
now follows Mr. Lloyd George on his peripatetics will 
have its mind diverted and will the more readily lay 
itself open to influences which are eminently undesirable. 
The country will wish Mr. Lloyd George a good holi- 
day. But this is no holiday. If our observation be 
correct the Prime Minister has so far departed from the 
austerity of his original habits that he can no longer 
sustain himself except by moving from excitement to 
excitement. It is a great pity. 


Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Birkenhead have 
arranged to depart in the early New Year for the South 
of France under the egis of that influential man— 
whose name we forbear to mention—whose hobby 
it is to stage political events and ‘‘ produce ’”’ 
statesmen. By the merest coincidence the Prime 
Minister—under doctor’s orders—has chosen the 
same destination. The managers of the Coalition 
Caucus will also be there. Articles of Agreement will 
be drawn up arranging the terms of alliance between 
the two wings of the Coalition. Plans already in the 
process of preparation will be laid before the leaders. 
Like generals, they will discuss and debate them, and 
like generals, they will determine upon the weak points 
in the electoral defensive and arrange their onslaught, 
choosing the nice moment. The impression seems to 
be universal that a General Election will come in the 
early New Year. If we ventured on a prophecy we 
should rather select March as the probable period, for 


before the General Election can take place the two 
parties—this is the project—have to be merged in one. 
There are certain obvious attendant difficulties con- 
cerned, not with matters of principle—such things are 
easily arranged—but with personalities. Mr. Lloyd 
George has not only to swallow but to consent to be 
swallowed. This is not easy. 


A General Election will either be held to ratify the 
Agreement with Ireland, or—in the unlikely event of 
the Agreement being turned down by Sinn Fein—to 
approve the Irish policy of the Government. Of 
course such an election will result in an overwhelming 
triumph for Mr, Lloyd George. But it will be an even 
more dishonest manceuvre than the election of 1918. 
For all parties in the State are agreed upon the present 
Irish policy of the Government. They will therefore 
find themselves in the most serious dilemma. If they 
cannot produce an alternative policy they will have 
little claim on the electorate. If, on the other hand, 
they approve the policy the electorate will wonder why 
they do not support Mr. Lloyd George. Even if they 
desire to make economy the issue Mr. Lloyd George is 
fortified by the Geddes Report. Besides, there is no 
other party in the House of Commons that can claim 
to be a party of economists. The universal howl that 
is going up about the imagined attacks made by the 
Geddes Committee on their pet schemes exposes the 
insincerity of their economic pretensions. The most 
serious need of the time is for a body of statesmen to 
appear who will put forward a programme based on an 
honest disapproval of Social Reform as an activity of the 
State. As the ‘‘ Man with a Lamp” has endeavoured 
to make clear in our columns, it is quite possible to 
remain in sympathy with the objects of Social Reformers 
without using the State as an instrument for their 
tealization. 


The best-informed opinion holds that the Dail wilh 
ratify the Articles of Agreement. Whether or not they 


do so, we understand that the Prime Minister has the , 


intention of introducing an Act of Parliament em 


ing the canons of the Agreement. This will twill afore .. 


be the wisest course, and at the same time it will affo 


ancillary questions as the financial implications of th 

Agreement to which we adverted last week. It would 
be a mistake, however, to suppose that there is any 
serious division in Sinn Fein. The minority will abide 
faithfully by the decision of the majority. The discus- 
sion in the Dail is merely a discussion on tactics. Once 
the tactics have been determined upon they will be put 
into operation with the support of all concerned. When 
the new Act giving statutory force to the Articles of 
Agreement comes into operation the last of the political 
differences which divide political parties in this country 
will be removed. The new orientation to be taken by 
political parties must be a matter for the earnest con- 
sideration of every man and woman in this country. 
Liberalism and Unionism will cease to carry their old 
connotations. 


The recent debate in the Lords and Commons on the 
Address recalled another and more decorative epoch. 
All the arts of oratory were revived and we were con- 
scious that the great statesmen who took part in the 
discussions were speaking not for the sake of convinc- 


an opportunity for members of the House to raise ia) - 
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ing their hearers but to show their prowess in debate. 
No statesman skilled in the art of the spoken word 
remained silent. This is a sign that we are returning 
to an old tradition. The orator is regaining his old 
prestige. From speech is born compromise, and in the 
sharp clash of mind with mind are formed those nice 
adjustments between extremes that make democratic 
government possible. For in politics, unlike war, the 
orator is the man who counts. He is the man who can 
give and take, strike a just balance between the passions, 
and reach a harmony between conflicting ideals. In 
war the glory is for him who wields the sword. But in 
peace the man of words enters into his kingdom. 


The summoning of a meeting of the Supreme 
Council for the first week in January at Cannes 
means that the French attitude on the desperate 
problems of the time differs so much from the British 
attitude that the only agreement so far arrived at is 
that the differences shall be referred to the decision of 
the Allies in Council. The rumours that were current 
on Wednesday evening that the conversations between 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand had broken down were 
incorrect, but they had a certain justification. For 
while these conversations have led, as M. Briand stated 
later that night, to the resolution of some difficulties and 
a clearer realisation of the British and the French 
points of view respectively, they also disclosed the width 
of the gulf that separates Great Britain from France 
with respect to reparations, reconstruction, and the 
whole lamentable economic situation of Europe. 
France, a self-contained country, is resolved apparently 
to pursue her individualistic policy, no matter what the 
cost of such a policy may be to us. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that there emerged from the conversa- 
tions of the two Prime Ministers no formula of agree- 
ment in regard either to reparations or to a general 
policy for the pacification and rehabilitation of Europe. 
Yet it is evident that unless Europe is to sink deeper 
and deeper in the abyss of economic ruin such an agree- 
ment must be reached in some way or other. It must 
be reached soon. 


The Reparations question is chiefly an economic, not 
a political question. The thing which really rendered 
necessary the meeting of Mr. Lloyd George with M. 
Briand was the statement by Dr. Wirth, the German 
Chancellor, that Germany will not be able to pay the 
instalment of her debt falling due on January 15. That 
statement, though published in London last Saturday, 
was known by anticipation days before both in Paris 
and here, and evoked little surprise in either capital 
when it was made public. It certainly did not surprise 
us, for as far back as in our issue of October 29, in a 
leading article entitled ‘ Now or Never in Europe,’ we 
said, after pointing out that Germany, under the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles, was being forced to the 
very edge of the bankruptcy court, that ‘‘ on the next 
instalment, on part or the whole of it, a default must be 
expected.” The threatened default was assuredly fore- 
seen and predicted by most economists. But the 
Reparations question has also its political side, and we 
would direct attention to the great desirability, to put 
it on no stronger ground, of supporting Dr. Wirth in 
this crisis. His Government cannot be said to be a 
strong Government, but Dr. Wirth is honest, and where 
or under whom in Germany, we ask, is there any pro- 
spect of finding a Government that would be more to 
the mind of the Allies? 


We are glad to note another step forward, economi- 
cally and politically, in Central Europe—another instance 
of the return to sanity. The Austrians and the Czechs 
have concluded an agreement which definitely puts an 
end to their difficulties and quarrels of the dast three 
years, and gives them to a large extent common 
economic and other interests. A settlement of the 


financial embarrassments that resulted from the Peace 
Treaty has also been reached. Trade betewen Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia is to be encouraged by a simplifica- 
tion of tariffs and of railway organisation, as well as by 
an increase in the quantity of coal to be imported duty- 
free into Austria from the Czech mines. It has been 
decided that business disputes between their nationals 
that cannot be settled in any other way are to be referred 
to arbitration. All this is very good. Nor is the 
political side of the agreement less satisfactory. Both 
countries undertake to solve all contentious questions in 
a friendly manner by submitting them, if necessary, to 
the judgment of the League of Nations. A feature of 
recent fairs and expositions in several parts of Europe 
has been the keen and capable way in which the Czech 
industrialists have competed with the Germans; and 
Czech industrial assistance will be most beneficial to 
Austria. 


The public are being not too well served by the special 
correspondents at Washington of our newspapers. For 
one thing, there has been in their messages the constant 
evidence of what can only be regarded as the ‘‘ manu- 
factured glorification,” to quote Lord Carson’s phrase, 
of Mr. Secretary Hughes, the Americans, and America 
generally. For another, the language used in these 
dispatches with respect to the British, the French, the 
Japanese and other non-Americans who have views that 
do not happen to coincide with those of Mr. Hughes has 
been extremely curious—not only hortatory but even 
minatory in its tone, as if, forsooth, to differ from him 
were acrime. There is also much strange employment 
of the word ‘‘permitted”—this Power or that Power is 
‘* permitted ” to do something or other. Permitted by 
whom? In a free Conference the individual Powers 
participating can be bound, surely, by their individual 
consent alone. Is it that these correspondents really 
desire it to be believed that the British Empire waits on 
the permission of America? Things are bad no doubt, 
but not so bad as all that. Another unsatisfactory 
feature of these messages is that while we are told on 
one day quite positively that such and such results have 
been obtained, we are informed on the next that after all 
something occurred which prevented these results from 
being obtained. We wonder if anyone knows what has 
gone or is going on at Washington, or merely what is 
said to be said about it. 


It seems that the Americans themselves, who presum- 
ably ought to know, do not know. The first article of 
the so-called Four Power Pact declared that the Pact 
related to the insular possessions and the insular 
dominions in the Pacific of the Four Powers. President 
Harding now states that the pact does not apply to the 
Japanese main islands, but Mr. Hughes distinctly said a 
few days before that it did! China remains the crux of 
the Washington Conference—to its great inconvenience. 
First we are told that the acute question of Shantung, 
which at bottom is a railway question, has been solved 
by an agreement between the Japanese and the Chinese 
Delegates that China shall buy out Japan’s claims on 
the railway. Next we hear that the negotiations have 
reached a deadlock, because Japan insists on retaining 
the management of the railway. So it goes on. 


Meanwhile there has been in Peking what in any 
country other than China would be a serious ministerial 
crisis. Chin Yun-peng, who had been Premier for some 
time, resigned at the beginning of the week, and was 
succeeded by Dr. Wu Yen, formerly the Foreign Minis- 
ter. There were other changes in the Cabinet. But 
such changes in the present state of China mean only 
that Chang, the super-Tuchun of Manchuria, who pulls 
most of the strings, thinks he will feel more comfortable 
with the new men than with the old. We should like 
to know what he thinks of the Washington Conference. 
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Since his flight into Holland the ex-Kaiser has become 
so shrunken a figure on the world’s stage that we 
imagine there are not many people who still desire, far 
less expect, to see him put on his trial and made an 
example for his guilt in connection with the war. A 
lengthy letter of his, addressed to Hindenburg in April 
last, but made public only a few days ago, shows that 
a trial, however, had been much in his mind, and indi- 
cates his line of defence. He would have denied the 
Allies’ jurisdiction, because as a king and emperor his 
doings or misdoings were solely affairs between him 
and God. But it must be admitted he stands on firmer 
ground when he goes on to state that he would have 
also denied their jurisdiction, because they would have 
been at once his prosecutors, his judges, and the jury as 
weil; that is, they would have been a non-judicial 
tribunal. We note that German comment on the letter 
expresses the view that its publication at this juncture 
is inopportune as likely to prejudice the prospect of a 
better settlement of the Reparations question. We can 
assure them that nothing William Hohenzollern can do 
or say can in any way affect the future relations of 
England and Germany. 


A Bill is before the Italian Chamber which seeks to 
render compulsory the publication of the sources of 
revenue of, the subsidies paid to, and the amounts 
received for advertisements by newspapers. Strangely 
enough, the projected measure is nursed by the 
Socialists, and it cannot therefore be suggested that its 
object is to disclose the Bolshevik origin of funds. 
Rather should we imagine, in the circumstances, that 
the motive was to disclose secret Governmental sources 
of aid to the Press. Little though it may be known, 
this particular abuse is existent in our own administra- 
tion. Press agents are employed by certain of our 
departments who figure on the returns of staff, and on 
the estimates, as ordinary Civil Servants. But whilst 
the aim of this Italian measure may be good, we fail to 
see how any such proposal could work in practice. 
What has to be discovered is not the immediate, but the 
ultimate source of supply. This is easily concealed and 
accounts for the failure of all attempts in this country 
to obtain by legislative process the names of the con- 
tributors to Party funds. Any endeavour to obtain by 
statute disclosures of this character is quite hopeless, 
and is calculated to encourage evasion of the law. 


It is a great misfortune that a prejudice should be 
created against any criticism of Government expendi- 
ture on education that may be made by the Geddes 
Committee. The fact that the Government grants 
threaten to be four times more expensive than they 
were in 1914 is not necessarily a sign that education is 
four times more efficient. The system under which 
State grants are paid has been radically altered during 
the war and it is all to the good that the nation should 
be satisfied that it is getting value for its money, or, 
what is more relevant at the present moment, that it is 
paying money for value. If, as may well be the case, 
the Committee attack the present scale of State expen- 
diture on education, the remedy which the advocates of 
education should demand is not the rejection of their 
report but a fuller investigation of its recommendations. 
As the medizvalists were aware, there are methods of 
providing a good education—and they provided the best 
—without setting up this fetish of the State as the only 
alternative to individual ingenuity. The whole trend 
of modern legislation has been directly adverse to and 
destructive of voluntary communities of men and 
women, who have done in the past, and we hope may 
yet do again, more than is dreamt of in the philosophy 
of any politician. 


The Minister of Health is requiring a return to be 
made of what it would cost Local Authorities to provide 
one free meal a day, except on Saturdays and Sundays 
—when, apparently, spiritual food alone should suffice— 


to expectant and nursing mothers. This is a first step 
towards mothers’ pensions. The vice of these measures 
is not that the objects are not good, but that by 
employing the machinery of State grants you spend 
half-a-crown in order to place sixpennyworth of benefit 
where it is wanted. And further,—and more important 
— if the State is to find seventy-five per cent. of the 
cost—which is the general principle on which Sir Alfred 
Mond’s Department acts—there is no surer method of 
killing, not only individual self-reliance, but corporate 
sympathy. The impersonal State is a very poor sub- 
stitute for the locality or the voluntary society. 


It is with satisfaction that we observe that an 
Advisory Committee to the Ministry of Pensions has 
been appointed. While we would be loath to counten- 
ance the setting up of any body which should infringe 
the duty of the Minister to recommend his own policy 
to the cabinet there can be no doubt that anything 
which makes for a knowledge of administration among 
Members of Parliament, particularly in the present 
House of Commons, is to the good. We believe we are 
right in saying that there are only two Government 
Departments at present which have Advisory Com- 
mittees, and these. are good alternatives to the setting 
up of standing Departmental Committees which was 
recommended at the beginning of this present Parlia- 
ment. The Committees consist of a nicely balanced 
proportion of officials of the Ministry, on the one hand, 
and of Members of Parliament on the other. The use- 
fulness of the latter is two-fold. They can interpret the 
Department to the House and the House to the Depart- 
ment. 


At the Gieves’ Gallery, 22, Old Bond Street, is an 
exhibition of models in wood for badges of His 
Majesty’s ships to be executed in metal. The intention 
was to substitute something ‘‘ artistic ’’’ for untutored 
fancy. Actually, the unofficial examples shown are 
much jollier. The ideas of the official series are often 
ingenious, the carving skilful enough, the designs of 
varying merit; but the whole is ruined by the brutal 
cutting-in upon the field (circle, diamond, etc.), of the 
ship’s name in bad lettering upon a horrible granulated 
ground. As in the case of stamps and coins, war 
badges and memorials, it has not occurred to the official 
intelligence that if an inscription is to play a part it 
should be an integral part of the design. This kind of 
thing is a sad drop from the brave old art of the figure- 
head and carvings of poop and prow which bred a 
race of sculptors in France and England; in the tiny 
plot which survives for the symbolic carving elementary 
blunders should be barred. 


Carol-singing is usually regarded as a debased art, 
and something of a nuisance; but how many people, we 
wonder, really listen to what is being sung at their 
doors on Christmas Eve? In London there is probably 
not much to be heard but mangled verses of ‘ Good 
King Wenceslas,’ and the like, but in the country there 
are still deeply interesting things sung, especially in 
districts where there are gypsies. Often the worst 
singers—vocally—sing the best carols, and it is always 
worth while to have a sheet of paper and a pencil handy, 
and, should one hear words which sound unfamiliar, 
get the singers to repeat them, so that one may write 
them down, with (if possible) the air. Only forty 
miles from London we have heard the strange gypsy 
carol of ‘King Pharaoh,’ which contains legends 
handed down orally from the times of the apocryphal 
gospels of Nicodemus and Pseudo-Matthew—so near, 
and so unsuspected, does antiquity lie around us. ‘ The 
Carnal and the Crane,’ ‘ The Cherry Tree,’ and that 
charming and widely spread folk-carol, ‘ The Moon 
Shine Bright,’ may all be heard to-day by those that 
have ears; and there is, moreover, always the chance 
of picking up from some wailing and untuneful tinker- 
child a traditional carol, beautiful or curious, or both, 
as yet unrecorded by scholars. 
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A REAL ENTENTE 


OWARDS the evening of the third day of this 

week’s conversations between Mr. Lloyd George 

and M. Briand, it became clear that a startling 
change had come over the spirit of the proceedings. 
Something genuine was on foot. What had happened 
was that, after two days of figure-skating round com- 
paratively unimportant matters, the question of France’s 
claim to an unallowable standard of naval strength, put 
forward at the Washington Conference, had arisen; 
and our Government had put its foot down. It has 
done so before, and lately, in regard to another matter; 
but this time—the issue being such as it is—there is 
ground for the belief that the foot put down will remain 
down. 


If it does so, the country will be prepared to over- 
look a great deal that, in its awakened state as regards 
our relationship with France, it would otherwise 
observe with impatience. But how unaccountable, 
not to say irritating, are the methods of this way of 
conducting international affairs! It would be only too 
easy to burlesque the accounts given to the public, 
early this week, of what had passed between the British 
and French Prime Ministers. From the moment of M. 
Briand’s arrival on Sunday evening last, the lesser orbs 
in the entourage of both gentlemen began quiring to 
the young-eyed cherubim who are described as Diplo- 
matic Correspondents, and who duly handed on the 
soothing music in that strange dialect which is peculiar 
to themselves. We were told, for instance, that ‘‘ the 
chief value of the conversations will probably be found 
to reside less, perhaps, in a purely tentative and condi- 
tional agreement on specific issues, whether technical 
or general, than in the favourable atmosphere which, 
there is reason to hope and believe, will be created 
thereby for a strengthening of the Anglo-French 
Entente.’’ Veiled, or one might say swathed, in similar 
language, appeared later a tenuous body of semi-official 
information as to the gratifying progress made towards 
complete agreement-—that dear old friend—upon the 
questions of finance outstanding at the moment, includ- 
ing the steps to be taken on Germany’s recent declara- 
tion of insolvency. The truth dimly but infallibly to be 
discerned was that a deal of some kind was being done 
between two Governments having each its minor matters 
of complaint against the other. But as regarded the 
things that really mattered, it seemed pretty clear that 
very little had been so much as mentioned. Everybody 
on both sides had been ‘‘ agreeably impressed ’’ by 
this, and ‘‘ greatly pleased ’’ by that. The spirit of 
‘‘ harmony ”’ had been as free from interruption as at 
a meeting of the Glorious Apollos. 


All this, following at so brief an interval upon the 
outbreak of unwonted candour which had preceded it, 
a few weeks before, rang more than usually flat and 
lalse. The British Government a month ago was 
putting up a front of resolute determination to arrive 
at a plain understanding with France about her prac- 
tice of taking isolated diplomatic action to the 
detriment of the interests, and the flouting of the 
susceptibilities, of her partners in the Entente. Lord 
Curzon had spoken out with quite unequalled frankness, 
more particularly in regard to the arrangement of a 
jeparate peace with Turkey by the French emissary at 
Angora. The Diplomatic Correspondents had chimed 
in with one voice. There was going to be no more 
nonsense. The Angora Treaty must be disavowed, or 
there must be henceforth an end to all pretence of co- 
operating with France, or considering any interest 
other than our own, in the East; and it was hinted that 
the inevitable reaction of that state of things over the 
whole field of Entente policy would very rapidly declare 
itself. In the unlikely event of any meeting between 
the Prime Ministers taking place while the Angora pact 
remained unrepudiated, it could only be on the condi- 
tion that a completely frank and root-reaching discus- 
sion of the policy of the Entente, and the obligations 


lying upon its members, should take place. As for the 
French proposal that the Angora question should be 
remitted to conference between the three Foreign Min- 
isters of the Entente, it was scouted here. 


What actually happened, as the sequel to all this, was 
that Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand this week put 
their heads together precisely as before, with the whole 
strength of the semi-official chorus crooning the same 
sedative melodies as we had grown accustomed to hear 
and to disregard. As for Angora, there was, and is, 
no reason to suppose that the matter was discussed at 
all between the two principals. There was, as one of 
the Diplomatic Correspondents quaintly put it, ‘ no 
desire on the French side to give undue prominence to 
the operations of M. Franklin-Bouillon ’’; and the re- 
mark was reported from the same quarter that ‘“‘ all the 
little unpleasantnesses that needed saying had already 
been said in the Notes exchanged.’’ M. Briand paid a 
visit to Lord Curzon; and it was given out as being a 
matter of course that ‘‘ the meeting between the three 
Entente Foreign Ministers on Near East problems will 
be held about mid-January,’’ assuming that the ex- 
pected ‘‘ complete agreement ’’ upon German repara- 
tions and cognate questions should be attained in these 
conversations. 


The effect of all this could only be to make us look 
lamentably foolish. The Angora pact was a test-ques- 
tion. Our own public action made it so. It was in 
the power of M. Briand to put this matter right by a 
gesture. It appears, however, that we have consented 
quietly to back out of the position we took up with so 
much ostentation; probably for the sake of getting out 
of M. Briand something which now appears to Mr. 
Lloyd George more important than ‘‘ having it out” 
on the subject of Angora. If the naval question had 
not suddenly arisen to dominate all else, we should have 
said that we regretted this deeply. It must have had 
precisely that deplorable result which has been seen so 
often before, but which this time, it was firmly declared, 
would not happen. It would have deepened the French 
conviction that England could be depended upon to put 
up, in the end, with anything done by France behind 
her back and against her wish, because England, in 
addition to being always ready to strike a bargain, 
really regarded the maintenance of the Entente as all- 
important. Our own view is not inspired in the smallest 
degree by any desire for a quarrelsome interlude be- 
tween the two Powers. It simply rests upon the 
conviction that nothing will ever go right with the 
Entente until the partners have come to a frank under- 
standing with one another, and established that there 
does exist a real community of interest between 
them sufficient to form the foundation of such a special 
relationship. 

Common action, no doubt, has been agreed upon in 
regard to the German profession of inability to meet 
the obligations maturing in January and February. The 
terms of the arrangement are not disclosed as yet, but 
we have not very much doubt as to its general char- 
acter. Mr. Lloyd George has a new dominating 
purpose. He wants—and we wish him all success— 
to bring about an international conference, with Ger- 
many and Russia included, for the full examination of 
the world’s miserable economic state, and for the devis- 
ing of agreed means for its rescue therefrom. In ex- 
change for even a hesitant and guarded acquiescence 
by France in this proposal, he has been ready to make 
an advance towards the French position as regards 
Germany’s threatened default, and to agree to the 
insistence upon larger measures of control by the 
Entente of the public finance and fiscal policy of Ger- 
many. This would be no bad thing in itself, provided 
the interference were not carried to a point at which 
German popular resentment at new and crushing 
burdens on the working class grew strong enough to 
throw the game into the hands of Ludendorff and his 
party. It may have been accompanied by other con- 
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cessions to the French point of view on imperative 
questions of pounds, shillings and pence; though there 
is reason to believe that M. Briand’s attention has been 
affably drawn to the fact that Great Britain, taxed to 
the bone, with her vital trades still stagnant, and with 
a hundred men unemployed for every one unemployed 
in France, is not in a position to give money away with 
both hands. 

But right across all this has cut the question of naval 
armament. It is a question upon which the will of the 
people of this country has never faltered, and never 
been misled, in the past. Governments have been 
known to betray their trust in this regard. But that, 
most fortunately, is not among the dangers to be 
reckoned with in what amounts to a disagreement with 
France over the question of the submarine. 


HOME RULE FOR ENGLAND 


T would be foolish to point out to Ireland that self- 

| government is not an end but a means. And if 
there be no end in view it is not even a means, as 

the Circassians, Kirghizes, Lesghiens, Mingrelians, 
Buryats, and the other disciples of democracy, who 
went to Versailles to purchase ‘‘ self-determination °’ 
as if it had been an article of the toilet to be carried back 
in a portmanteau, have certainly learned by this time. 
The trouble with the Irish is that they have no political 
history. They have only memories. It is therefore 
not to be expected that their representatives should 
show any quality of statesmanship. A political tradi- 
tion is an important element which makes for stability. 
In the case of Ireland it is absent. And so the disputa- 
tions of the Dail do not surprise us. | When that 
assembly has recovered from the delirium of its discus- 
sion, when the dullness of its declamation has become 
silent once again, it will be found that the latest 
adherents to democratic Government are not less or 
more enlightened than their exemplars. We have as 
yet observed no sign that any Irish member of the Dail 
has asked himself the question : What are we going to 
do with self-government when we get it? On the 
answer to that question depends not only the happiness 
or misery of Ireland, but the happiness or misery of 
the world. Poland and Hungary did not ask them- 
selves that question and the result has been disastrous. 
We have not yet got over it. If the Irish people do 
not demand more from their representatives than the 
kind of verbal quibble that is going on in Dublin at 
this moment, it is time that some English statesman 
insisted on an explanation of what the Irish intend to 
do with Home Rule now that they have virtually got it. 
So general is the political atrophy of thought that we 
have reached a state of affairs in which political en- 
thusiasts for one form of government or another really 
imagine that they can plunge the whole world in blood 
and tears for the sake of getting that government, 
when they have formulated no idea whatever of what 
the end of government really is. The sooner it is 
realised that the slogans for which half the peoples of 
the world are now engaged in fighting are only slogans 
the nearer we shall be to settling down again. There 
are large bodies of Socialists creating discord in 
Europe in order to obtain ‘‘ communal control of all the 
means of production and distribution.’’ Ask any of 
them what he intends to do with the means of produc- 
tion and distribution when they have been com- 
munalized and he will confess that he has never thought 
of the question in that light. In every channel of 
national and international life we are suffering from 
this refusal to think. It is quite intolerable. For 
days the Dail has been debating, and through the thick 
fog of verbiage, it is impossible to discern one clear 
idea of what the real aim and object of Irish statesmen 
are. They are deluding the Irish people as successfully 
as they have deluded themselves. The Irish people 
lave been taught to believe that there is some sort of 
magic in a vote for the Irish Parliament, that when 
once they have acquired the right to record such a 


vote the Millennium will have arrived. It is about 
time that they learned and that their statesmen 
appreciated that some duty devolves upon them to 
formulate a conception of what the Government is 
going to do. 

Ireland, presumably, has some contribution or other 
to make to the nations. If it be a question of music, 
of literature, or of art, that contribution can more suc- 
cessfully be made by an ‘‘ oppressed ’’ people than by 
any other. The music of the Poles, the art of the races 
of the disrupted Austrian Empire, and the fine gifts of 
the Jewish people to civilization—these things are born 
of sorrow and of tears. Emancipation is not the atmos- 
phere in which they thrive. In that atmosphere the 
Paderewskis become Presidents of Republics and the 
Kreislers Ministers to Washington. No, Ireland must 
stand or fall by different tests. She must now stand 
or fall by political tests. 


Throughout the world there is a groping for new 
forms of Government. There is hardly a country 
which is not experimenting with some new variant of 
‘* democracy.’’ To start with a clean slate is a 
privilege that has been accorded to no other great 
people. Ireland can begin again. She can adapt the 
experience of mankind to her needs. She can profit 
by the mistakes of others. She can take all that is best 
and leave all that is worst in the constitutions and 
politics of the world. Was ever such an opportunity 
offered to a people before? There is no indication as 
yet that this opportunity will be seized. There is 
merely a wrangling and a disputing about words. 


Superficially it would appear that the wedge is no 
longer driven between Ireland and England, but into 
Sinn Fein. With a tiresome monotony speaker after 
speaker has risen in the Dail, the one on the side of 
ratification, the other against it. It would appear, 
indeed, that Mr. Lloyd George had once more succeeded 
in dividing his enemies. But this is not so. There is 
no real division between the Sinn Feiners. What they 
are disputing about, let it be remembered, is not what 
they want. They are unanimous about that. It would 
therefore be quite unwise to attach any undue import- 
ance to their differences. What they are disputing 
about is how to get the impossible. The Irish have this 
strange peculiarity. They can wax passionate about 
tactics. The love of disputation is so deeply ingrained 
that the whole dispute in the Dail is about whom they 
shall dispute with in future. It clearly emerges from 
the discussion that there is a large body of people in 
Southern Ireland who would prefer to go on disputing 
with England than to have the prospect of perennially 
disputing with one another. This is the whole issue. 
And as the debate draws itself out we become more 
confirmed in our conclusion that the sooner Ireland can 
be withdrawn from the sphere of British politics, the 
better it will be for politics in this country. For over a 
century Ireland has determined our domestic politics and 
dictated the whole orientation of our parties. Thus, it 
is not so much a question of England withdrawing from 
Ireland as of Ireland withdrawing from England. The 
more the Dail disputes the more unanimous English 
parties become. In the midst of this discussion, in 
which the head of England is belaboured, we see stars, 
and there is written in an astral alphabet a truth that 
has never been known before: England has never 
governed Ireland, but Ireland has governed England. 
At last, when events work themselves out 
to a logical conclusion, when Scotland and Wales 
follow in the path of Sinn Fein, we may console our- 
selves—for we shall need consolation—with the thought 
that at last there will be Home Rule for England. 


Owing to arrangements for the Christmas holiday 
there will be no Financial Supplement issued with next 
week’s Sarurpay Review. The following week it will 
appear as usual. 
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** And it came to pass in those days that there went out a decree 
also went up to be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great with child... . 


‘WHERE IS HE THAT IS BORN KING?’ 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY 
By D. S. 


that all the world should be taxed... . and Joseph 
and she brought forth her first-born 


Son, and wrapped Him in swaddling clothes, and laid Him in a manger, because there was no room for them in the inn.” 


Scene and Persons 


[Christmas Eve: In the Choir of Cologne Cathedral, 


over against the Shrine of the Three Kings, a 
Mother and Child. She wears a fine but tattered 
robe, sown with outlandish design. Behind them 
a Machine and a Reporter; beside them a Night 
Watchman. Without, snow is falling. Before 
the open Western door paces a British Sentry. | 


The Night-Watchman 


I was JosepH, whom you know, 
Sold in Egypt long ago; 

Steward strict of Potiphar, 
Corn-controller, Zemindar, 
Husbander of Pharaoh’s streams, 
And decipherer of his dreams. 
Shepherd-brothers found me there, 
Bearing gold, frankincense, myrrh: 
Them | harboured, and with them 
Bore our pledge to Bethlehem. 


Back to Egypt was I sped, 
Warder of the Mother-Maid, 

When the Kings had brought to her 
Gold and frankincense and myrrh, 
And to Rama the laments 

Over slaughtered Innocents. 
Thence the backward way I trod, 
Meek step-father to a God, 

Till the passion of His death 
Carpenter in Nazareth. 


Still I hoard the seedling corn, 
Still I tend the newly-born, 
Guarding uncorrupted sight, 
Critic, watcher in the night, 
Tutor to the travailing Earth, 
House-dog at the gates of birth, 
Till He, to his Kingdom come, 
From a palace or a slum, 

Rich in all they’ve robbed us of, 
Heir-at-law or heir-at-love, 
Find me, faithful at my post, 
Servant of the Holy Ghost. 


[Certain stokers of that country, who had been tending 


(with difficulty) their fires by night, have been dis- 
turbed by rumours in the evening papers of a 
moratorium, of Peace and Goodwill towards men, 
and of a miraculous New Birth. They have joined 
various night wanderers, and pass with them up 
and down before the Church. ] 


The Wanderers 
Mother, O Mother, is the Ciild born ? 


The Watchman 
No Angel hailed her; 
No Saint saluted; 
No shepherd watches. 
Dark are the temples; 
Bolted the houses; 
Heaven is silent; 
Wintry that kingdom. 


The Wanderers 

Beasts of the field, is the Child born? 
The Watchman 

No beast of the field 


Is near the cradle; 
Far lie the pastures; 


The woods are fallen; 
Their prophets flown; 
Dumb are the tribes 
In all that kingdom. 


The Reporter 


(Sotto Voce: he has been winding up the Machine) 


Here is something up-to-date, 
Helping to invigilate. 

The Machine 
I, the OX in other days, 
Served in unobtrusive ways; 
Ploughed and harrowed; watered, fed, 
Loaded, goaded, garlanded; 
In the shrines a Saint’s device, 
Or a god’s blood-sacrifice. 
All the Labourers of man 
Slow, unlettered, were my clan, 
Over: them the plagues of thought 
Passed like wind, and troubled not, 
City, dynasty and creed 
Grew and withered as a weed, 
Fashions spun for the delight 
Of some prince, my parasite. 


I am banished from my place 

By a new mechanic race 

Joint by joint my frame has been 
Frozen to a dead machine; 
Eyeless, earless, do I grind, 
Mutilated by a mind; 

Neither speech nor song I own, 
But must talk by gramophone. 


Yet the people of the Ox 

Are the Earth’s own orthodox; 
One day will the fever drop 

In the factory and shop; 

Hearts begin again to beat, 
Engines yield to hands and feet, 
And the townsman, pert and glib, 
Call me to the Master’s crib. 


The Wanderers 
Star of the night, is the Child born? 


The Watchman 


No star moveth; 

The stars are counted; 
They burn out duly, 
Fixed in their station. 
Speechless, the sea 
Knocks on: no rumour 
Stirs in that kingdom. 


The Reporter 
(Roused by the word “ rumour ’’) 

I, who was the ASS, designed 
With a disrespectful mind, 
Savoured, with my thistle-truss, 
All that is incongruous, 
From the burden and the whack 
To the Cross upon my back; 
But my penchant for the odd, 
Pierced through common things to God; 
To His Angel standing where 
Balaam saw the empty air. 
Therefore upon me was laid 
The dear carriage of the Maid 
And ’twas I, mid shouts and psalms, 
Stepped sedately on the Palms. 
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True, that I was apt to bray 

In a disconcerting way, 

Not, believe me, by my choice, 
Using that excessive voice, 
Who was fain to match my art 
With the laughter at my heart, 
Or the rumble of the spheres 
In my over-ample ears. 
Skilfuller, I furnished sport, 
Jester now to King and Court, 
Lucian in a golden day, 

Heine, Voltaire, Rabelais; 

You may call me, if you please, 
Swift or Aristophanes. 


Sore diminished, I confess, 

Now I serve the Daily Press, 
Straining through an anxious sieve 
What the public may believe. 

If I palter, letting pass 

What might stupefy an ass, 

Safe I keep and secret yet 

Like a fine mosquito-net, 

What is sleeping here by you, 

The incredible, and true. 


The Wanderers 
Wise Men and Prudent, is the Child born? 


The Watchman 
The wizards come not; 
For, disenchanted, 
They heap up only 
A dismal treasure, 
No gift to carry 
To little children; 
Dull is their kingdom. 


[Enter Three Kings, uncrowned. They are saluted by 
the Sentry. As they speak in strange tongues, 
they are accompanied by Pieter Brueghel as In- 
terpreter. | 

The First King 


I was MELCHIOR: I am MOSS; 
All my pretty gold is dross; 

Is a fable overseas 

For the new Atlantides. 

Solid metal I transmute 

To a nimbler substitute; 

Print and paper do the trick 

For my quaint arithmetic : 

Value was for simpler times; 

Now Valuta dives and climbs, 
And the darling’s giddy range 
Crowns me King of the Exchange. 
Ask no gift of me: my toys 

Are unsuitable for boys. 


The Second King 


Where the tale of men began 

I, a King Arabian, 

Lay between the stars and spice 

Breathing airs of Paradise: 

Now, of fragrant balms and gum, 

There remains petroleum, 

And the desert myrrh I’ve found 

Runs in pipe-lines underground. 

So the Oil-King, JASPAR, stands 

Beggar-like, with empty hands. 
The Third King 


I am BALTASAR the BLACK, 
King of mine and railway-track, 
Cotton, rubber, iron piled, 
Nothing for a little child; 

For my stocks have soared so high 
That the rich can hardly buy, 

And the fumes of coal and coke 
Would be sorry incense-smoke. 
Look not to our kind of king 

For a Christmas offering. 


[Enter, hurriedly, a Fourth Magnate, who brushes the 
Sentry and Interpreter aside, and announces him- 
self. On his approach the Three Kings kneel 
about him. 


The Fourth Magnate 


I am a Candidate for 

The Presidency of 

The Only Free States 

I will bring you acquainted with 
My Tesserakaidecalogue or 
Prohibition platform. 

(1) Thou shalt not 

Eat or 

Drink 

Except by medical prescription 
(2) Thou shalt not... 


The Reporter 
What kind of verse is this? 


The Magnate (proudly) 


It is Free Verse; one of the few things not yet sub- 
ject to prohibition. 
The Reporter 
But it is contrary to the rules of this kind of com- 
position 
Towira yap ovdérote ev Tois 


but as the Apostle says, in a Mystery. But perhaps you 
have brought a gift for the Child ? 


The Magnate 


Sure! Though babies are not permitted by our plat 
form, except under special license, I will confess to a 
personal weakness for them, if our friend here (the 
Reporter sleeps) will not let it go any farther. (He 
produces a bottle of sterilised milk; beams; and hastily 
departs, escorted by the Three Kings in eager con- 
ference.) 


Pieter Brueghel 
(Gazing after them for a moment, open-mouthed). 


Crazy beyond Arabesque, 
Out-grotesquing my grotesque ! 
Once again there is a Gap 
In the master-painters’ map. 
Paragon of yester-year, 
Brueghel, you are voted dear, 
Ranked with unsurprising things, 
Superseded, like the Kings. 


The Wanderers 
Herod the King, is the King born? 
The Watchman 


Herod the King, 

He watcheth still; 

His scouts, his spies, 

A sleepless legion 

Of black misgivings, 
Picket all doors 

In his coward kingdom. 


[The Child stirs and cries. The Mother, who has paid 
scant attention to the speeches, rocks and hushes 
him, and drops absently into an old Weih- 


nachtslied. | 


Sleep, my little one, 
Sleep my pretty one, 
Sings thy mother, the maiden white : 
Sleep my fairest one, 
Sleep my dearest one, ? 
Sings thy father through the night. 
Sing it, O sing to the little One laid 
In the manger, to Jesus, the honey-sweet Babe, 
Sing, O sing it, you angels all, _ 
With a thousand soft voices of children small. 
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Close thine eyelids, 

Fold thy fingers, 

For the wind blows sharp and chill; 

Sleep, the Ox and 

Ass shall keep thee, 

They shall keep thee warm and still. 
Sing it, O sing, etc. 


Sleep, my pleasure, 

Sleep, my treasure, 

Sleep, O sleep, my heart’s delight; 

Hush, my fairest one, 

Hush, my dearest one, 

Sleep, and shut thine eyelids tight. 
Sing it, O sing, etc. 


[The Child sleeps, and she looks round apprehensively, 
fearing to be reproved for telling fairy tales to an 
infant. But the Reporter still affects to be sleeping. 
Meantime the Night-Wanderers have found their 
way into the Church, and are kneeling about the 


shrine. | 
The Wanderers 
Mother, O Mother, thy Child is born ! 
The Watchman 


Thou knowest well; 

Thy pains have told thee; 
Forth from the secret 
Abode of the Spirit 

Dread Joy was His herald. 
Guard Him, new hope 

Of the wasted kingdoms. 


[As dawn breaks, from high up in the triforium, Voices 
chant in chorus] 


A Hymn 


In the night-time of the nations, 
At the neap-time of the tide, 
Mourner among generations, 
Lo! the Bride. 


Sown upon the field of slaughter, 
Did some human seed divine 

Take thy womb, O royal daughter, 
For a shrine. 


Now, from out the Ivory portals, 
Rise, O Star upon the sea; 
Mortal ransomer of mortals, 

Set us free! 


[Distant bugles sound Reveille, and a clamour of 
Christmas bells begins. } 


MAIDS, YOUR TOAST! 
By James AGATE 


RAVELLING last summer from Shrewsbury to 

London, I whiled away the journey in contem- 

plation of a country maid. Obviously of the 
domestic class, ‘‘ strong, not afraid of work,’’ she had 
the ‘‘ Shropshire look ’’ se highly commended in 
registry offices. Heedless of stretched vistas of servi- 
tude, ‘‘ nine in family, two kept, one evening a week, 
no followers,”’ the poor lamb pastured her soul on pre- 
sent romance. In her hand of raw pink she clutched, 
and with her faithful eyes devoured, a novelette: 
‘Manuel or the Bull-fighter of Madrid.’ I did not 
think on her again until the performance of ‘ Blood and 
Sand,’ at the New Theatre. And then I saw my little 
maid, distinctly, in the front row of the Upper Circle. 
She held some soldier’s hand, but I felt that her mind 
was not upon prosaic him, but upon wonderful Mr. 
Matheson Lang and fabulous Miss Lillah McCarthy. 
Not yet, I saw in her startled countenance after the 
storm of upbraiding and recrimination, not yet had it 
been her lot to dust chairs and tables magnificent as 
those at the feet of which, cast down by her regenerate 
lover, lay prone a ‘‘ vampire ”’ in the flesh. One felt that 


this scene embodied the waking ecstasies of half the 
areas of London, and one vowed, for a sennight, to 
ring upon no bell. 

Whenever I think of the power of transmutation pos- 
sessed by simple hearts I am filled with envy. It is 
good to be able to gild preposterous things, to turn the 
pretentious to glamour. For me romance is a native 
bird, easily flushed in home stubble, less easily in 
foreign furrows. I am never farther from its spirit 
than when I listen to these exotic plays in which the 
romantic is treated as something extrinsic, foreign to 
everyday knowledge. I found Mr. Lang’s matador an 
unusual but not a romantic figure. He was a joy to 
the eye, and the actor reproduced with infinite skill the 
flamboyances of the rasta. But I was no more in his 
skin than in that of Cetewayo or Umslopogaas. He 
was romantic only in the sense that the anthropophagi 
are romantic. I learned nothing of his mind and 
desired to learn nothing. Now I happen to have 
known, intimately, a retired bull-fighter. He was, at 
the time of our acquaintance, a checker on a hay-press 
in the South of France. He was extraordinarily unlike 
Mr. Matheson Lang. Slight in figure, and wistful, 
almost dejected, in mind, you would have said a drug- 
gist unable to meet his liabilities. Yet, with his past 
glories and present miseries, he seemed to me ex- 
quisitely romantic. I knew the heart of him, yet he re- 
mained inscrutable. Romance is entirely a matter of 
mental outlook. The outlook of this play’s bull-fighter 
is that of one of his bulls. The outlook of his 
enchantress is that of a creature of the films. Three 
hours of the two are less romantic than five minutes of 
Kipps and his Anne Pornick. I do not know exactly 
what words I expect to hear when a Dojia Sol sets 
about inveigling an El Gallardo. But remembering 
my Spaniards of the hay-press I want to hear, at least 
from the man of peasant origin, common Spanish 
speech interpreted and made real. I want tang and 
bite which I can translate into actuality. What I 
heard was the commonplaces of Hyde Park on Sunday 
afternoon. ‘‘ Am I nice?’’ asked the lady, arch as 
any nurse-maid. ‘‘ You are very tempting,’’ replied 
the bull-fighter. |The tones were the soul-stirring 
ones of Mr. Lang, but the sentiment was that of the 
guardsman's ‘‘ Not ’arf!’’ ‘‘ Get away closer!”’ 
came the giggling rebuke. This, I admit, is pure 
nurse-maid. Miss McCarthy did not giggle. Her 
‘*Go away; sit over there!’’ was uttered with the 
utmost stateliness. Miss McCarthy was, in point of 
fact, too stately. She poured out a drink for her 
‘* superb animal ’’ with all the unction of an officiating 
priestess. Aware that foreign houris gesticulate, she 
gesticulated handsomely, but the gestures did not 
spring from her words. Loveliness this actress pos- 
sesses, but in this part it was the loveliness of the shell 
left by the tide. She expressed beauty without mean- 
ing, recalled the blameless partner of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s woolly raptures. You remember how Marcus 
and Mercia, with the lions roaring up-stage, kept a 
steadfast face to their admirers. Even if the beasts 
had got loose, you felt that the actors would have main- 
tained their front. So when the matador intent on 
murder came crashing through the window behind 
her, did Dofia Sol firmly resist any impulse to look 
round. Perhaps the grande amoureuse of Spain is un- 
real; perhaps Mr. Ibafiez has not created a real figure; 
perhaps Mr. Tom Cushing is not a very skilful adapter. 
T can only contrast Miss McCarthy’s performance with 
that of Réjane in a similar réle in Abel Hermant’s 
‘ Trains de Luxe.’ There were vice and passion un- 
bridled; in the voice of the great actress the neigh 
and whimper of the horse, in her nostrils luxury, in her 
gait riot. Miss McCarthy, though extravagant in 
manner, betrayed no real passion or appetite, laid bare 
not any soul, but only her back. I am getting tired of 
these implications of the costumier, and can never be- 
hold these undraped expanses without recalling 
Villiers de I’Isle-Adam’s condemnation of the night- 
sky as a waste of advertising space. When Mr. Lang 
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emerged from his scene of passion his coat was white 
as a miller’s. But my housemaid is a faithful little 
soul; she did not even titter. Perhaps the utmost of 
her reflection was that master’s clothes would need an 
extra good brush in the morning. I urge Miss 
McCarthy to put more clothes on Dofia Sol’s back and 
give her something better than a film-mentality. 
Réjane’s dresses fastened at the throat; her genius laid 
her smallest impulse bare. 

The plot of the play is really very quaint. El Gallardo 
is so unnerved by his intrigue that when next he 
appears in the arena he breaks his leg. This mended, 
he threatens his faithless paramour with a revolver, 
reads her a sermon on which our own Bishop Welldon 
could not improve, and finally lays her flat both in spirit 
and in body. A tower of morality, he rushes off to 
fight another bull. But virtue turns out to be a frail 
prop, since he breaks his leg again. Perhaps this does 
not matter very much, his wife having exacted, in true 
wifeliness, the sacrifice of his career as the price of her 
forgiveness. | How, I wonder, would it be if play- 
wrights were to clear their minds of cant and realise 
that it is stupid to turn a story of a matador and his 
light-o’-love into a morality for the servants’ hall? 
How if they were to realise that to a popular hero of 
the standing of a professional boxer or footballer, a 
doxy more or less is of no great moment? ‘ Carmen,’ 
I would point out to them, is not concerned with 
morality until the last few bars. Nor is morality in 
any way concerned with the present play. There is 
probably a Spanish version of the French philosophy : 
‘* Tu me plais. Je te plais. Aimons-nous!’’ I have 
little doubt that an El Gallardo would, in real life, have 
stabbed the woman, which would have made a stirring 
melodrama. What, knowing something of Spaniards, 
I say with confidence, is that he would not have lectured 
her. If our playwrights must wind up their plays with 
a moral, let them at least leave Spain and the bull-ring 
out of it. Do our bowling-greens lack champions? I 
will wager, however, that there are enough serving- 
maids in London to fill the New Theatre for a year. 
And since I heard one person, whom I judged to have 
the mind but not the status of a housemaid, declare the 
play to be the ‘‘ sweetest ever,’’ I do not doubt that it 
will draw adherents from above-stairs. 


THE MUSICAL OUTSIDER 
By E. A. BauGHAN 


OST critics of middle age can remember the day 
M when no one was supposed to be able to appre- 

ciate music unless he were an expert. The old- 
fashioned professor jealously guarded the gateway into 
the magical realm of music. Knowledge of form and 
of harmony were considered necessary before their 
effect could be appreciated by the ear. Melody could 
be understood, of course, by the outsider, and it was 
symptomatic of the professional view of music of those 
days that harmony and melody were written about as 
quite separate factors in the entity of music. Wagner, 
having been criticised by the professors, washed his 
hands of them—the class musicians—and frankly 
appealed to the public. In England this restricted 
view of the possible appreciation of music was given its 
death blow by the Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall more than a quarter of a century ago. Musical 
outsiders, men who possibly could neither read nor play 
music, suddenly discovered that the great masterpieces 
of the art were not esoteric, but had a message for 
those not within the inner circle of the cult of music. 
And soon it was possible to see a large audience listen- 
ing enraptured to a Beethoven symphony. No writer 
on music has endeavoured to understand the point of 
view of these musical outsiders, or to consider how 
their gradual musical education must differ from an 
ordinary musical education. They are really in the 
position of children who understand their own language 
without being able to read or write it. To push this 


analogy a little farther they are like the people who 
can appreciate the blank verse of Shakespeare without 
possessing the faintest idea of the rhythm and metre of 
blank verse. That ignorance is practically universal, 
and if you were to ask a dozen admirers of Shake- 
speare’s plays to define and explain the cesura in 
blank verse you would not find ten of them able to give 
an intelligent answer. Yet it will not be seriously 
affirmed that ignorance of that technical point weakens 
the power of appreciating the beauty of the verse or 
its plasticity as a dramatic medium of expression. 
Technical knowledge opens the gates: of a new world 
in the appreciation of any of the arts, but it is an inner, 
and, to some extent, an academic world. Only those 
who are creators or critics need enter it, and they must 
be careful not to sojourn within it too long. 

There must be education, of course, even for the 
musical outsider; or, rather, it should be called de- 
velopment of his musical sense on subjective lines. 
That is, naturally, very different from the technical 
education of the musician whose knowledge must be 
trained on objective lines. The outsider might easily 
begin with Strauss and work back to Mozart. Or he 
might start with Bach as the language he has first 
learned. The results would be curious from the ex- 
pert’s point of view. No one had thought it worth 
while to give an account of what such an outsider must 
think of music, until Mr. J. D. M. Rorke sat down to 
write his fascinating ‘ A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress.’* 
This well-written little book is, indeed, a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the appreciation of music. 
It is the sincere, musical biography of the development 
of musical taste in a man who came to an appreciation 
of the art without technical knowledge or training. 
Evidently he was a public-school boy in the days when 
music was viewed with contemptuous tolerance. He 
did not come under any musical influences when he was 
growing up, and his parents went on the theory that 
no child should be made to learn music who did not 
early show a taste for it. In these days children at 
preparatory schools, at any rate, are taught music as 
part of the curriculum, although it is an ‘‘ extra,’’ of 
course. Mr. Rorke’s musical taste first gave signs of 
existing by an appreciation of Chopin’s Funeral March. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Songs without Words,’ played by a 
younger sister at home, also helped. In his university 
days he found himself with a pianist and a violinist 
for his most intimate friends. They introduced him to 
a new world. An arrangement of Chopin’s E flat noc- 
turne was epoch-making. He bought a violin, took 
lessons, and, he tells us, was playing nocturnes at the 
end of three weeks. That seems a trifle startling, but 
we must take the author’s word for it. Henceforth 
Chopin was the only composer for him. Later on he 
bought a piano-player and through it he made acquaint- 
ance with the whole of Chopin’s music. He admits 
that if he had been wise he would have tackled the 
piano, late as it was, but I doubt if that would have 
given him the freedom of music. 

Wagner came next in the development of this out- 
sider, and he very pertinently remarks that the reduc- 
tion of orchestral music to the piano enables an un- 
skilled amateur to grasp and weigh the actual sub- 
stance of it. From Wagner to Debussy was a natural 
step in the biography of a concert-goer. Here is a 
good definition of the effect of Debussy after a course 
of Wagner : 


Taking Debussy very seriously, he stands for a sort of vision 
which sees so far into the infinite significances that the concrete 
drama of life is diminished to a tiny play of puppets rather than 
magnified into melodrama. 


Strauss was reached by a short interlude with Tchai- 
kovsky, until one day our author heard the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 106. From that 
day Beethoven became his god. Most of us have had 
Mr. Rorke’s experience in coming to Beethoven in the 
end, but it has generally been a return after Wagner, 
Debussy, Strauss, and the more modern composers. 


*Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 
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The strange aspect of this musical biography is that - 


the subject of it did not begin with Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven, but with Chopin, Tchaikovsky and Wag- 
ner. He learned his musical language just as we learn 
to speak and read, from the examples of literature 
nearest to us and in common currency, and so went 
backwards in the development of the art, just as if we 
assimilated Tennyson, Swinburne and Kipling and then 
discovered Chaucer and Shakespeare. From the musi- 
cal point of view there is much to be said for this inver- 
sion. Those of us who came to Wagner and so to the 
moderns through Bach, Mozart and Beethoven had to 
go through a period when the more modern music 
eclipsed the appeal of the antique. We imagined that 
the appeal as well as the technique of music was pro- 
gressive, and I remember with shame a period of my 
musical development when Wagner had quite ousted 
Beethoven and Mozart. But I came back to them with 
new discovery and new delight. It may be that is the 
best way of appreciating music. Perhaps we should 
learn the language of our day first of all and then 
discover the antique composers for ourselves, as part 
of our musical education, and not as its basis. In that 
sequence the appreciation of the antique in music is 
certain to be more real than it is from an ordinary 
education. 


IN THE WILDERNESS 
VI. 
Downing Street, Saturday, December 24th. 


| UNIQUE and supremely interesting precedent 


is about to be created. For the first time in our 

modern political history a Prime Minister will 
have to appeal to the country to be returned to power 
on issues which, whatever else they may be, will not 
be political. By the time the General Election takes 
place the Prime Minister will have cleared away all 
those questions which have hitherto divided political 
parties. As a prelude to the election he will be driven 
to formulate a purely personal policy of his own. One 
thing is certain, that if he holds out a prospect of a 
social millennium to be achieved by legislation as soon 
as the present financial depression be relieved, we shall 
continue to live in periodically recurring crises of 
economics and the lessons of the past few years will 
have been thrown away. It is therefore fervently to be 
hoped that the comprehensive programme of State 
activity which was directly responsible for our recent 
economic experience is not to be simply postponed, in 
order to be brought forward again at some future date, 
and in the meantime dangled out as a bait to draw 
votes. 


Social Reform is an attempt to find the conscience 
of the community in the pockets of the taxpayer. And 
the present time is one in which we may quite appro- 
priately ask whether the State has any business in 
social matters at all. Our political life has been built 
on a series of false assumptions, and perhaps 
the most dangerous of those assumptions is that 
the State exists merely for the purpose of doing what- 
ever the individual does not find it convenient to do. 
In formulating this conception and in assuming that the 
State is the only alternative to the individual, both 
political parties have contrived to kill the life of the 
community. The life of the community, it is true, 
consists of various forms of collective action. But 
collective action in industry, for instance, is not neces- 
sarily best expressed through the political medium of 
the State, and it is a false analogy to assume that it 
always is. Because the community, in its political 
capacity, has to act through one machine in dealing 
with foreigners, it does not follow that the same 
machine must necessarily be used in dealing with the 
economic requirements of its own citizens. The 
machine may be altogether inappropriate to the subject 
matter. 


Now there survive in the community several machines 
of corporate activity which the State is gradually ren- 
dering unworkable by assuming their functions. To 
take an example, a corporate body with a corporate 
sense still exists in the municipality. But Social 
Reform, as understood and as worked by political 
parties, is killing this existing alternative to the State 
by overloading it with grants in aid, and relieving it 
of that responsibility in which alone its healthiness can 
thrive. What the political party which opposes 
State action everywhere will have to do is to make up 
its mind what are the alternative groups within the 
community that will have to be fostered. It will not 
be sufficient merely to resurrect the doctrine of laissez 
faire. The particular alternative groups must in every 
case be appropriate to the subject with which they 
deal. It does not necessarily follow that a municipality 
should rightfully deal with every subject from education 
to water supply. And every organization, whether a 
mill, a joint stock company, or a unit which shall deal 
with unemployment insurance or health insurance, must 
be conditioned by the ramifications of the people 
affected by its activities. 


The argument for the State being the organ of col- 
lective action was put by Mr. Lloyd George himself 
when he said that the State has an interest in securing 
the health of workers and preventing their deteriora- 
tion. It may be true that the community has an 
interest in these vital subjects, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the State should do them. When 
Lord Inchcape referred the other day to the ‘‘ wild- 
cat ’’ schemes for which the taxpayer had been made 
responsible, the epithet proceeded from a_ revulsion 
against the notion that the State must do what- 
ever the State would like to see done. A _ new 
party opposed to State action is bound to pro- 
ceed from the straitened economic conditions of 
the time. The Anti-Waste party was the direct 
outcome of a groping in this direction. Its 
drawback was that it did not base itself on any con- 
sidered political theory, but merely on a revolt against 
intolerable fiscal burdens. No party in this country 
can thrive without a tradition, and a political tradition 
is a political theory. 


Now the oldest political theory in this country is one 
which contracts the State within a purely political 
sphere, leaving the provision of other communal re- 
quirements to natural organisms which have grown up 
in order to provide them. Dictatorial measures intro- 
duced in alarmingly increasing numbers are the most 
obvious of modern tendencies. Few people will be 
found to dispute that whatever else they may do they 
infringe the liberties of the individual in two main 
directions. On the one hand they control his actions 
in a sense in which those actions were not previously 
controlled; and on the other they oblige him to perform 
duties which he was not previously obliged to perform. 
The effect of these measures, both on the taxes and the 
rates, has been considerable. Therefore they make this 
additional invasion upon individual liberty, that they 
deprive the citizen of money which previously he was 
allowed to spend in any direction he desired, whether 
on his own pleasures, on the care of his health, on the 
provision of education for his children, or in the accu- 
mulation of savings. 


The great contributions which England has made to 
politics are all of a negative character and of a kind 
precisely the reverse of such provisions as Social Reform 
programmes make necessary. These contributions 
consist chiefly in the removal of the hindrances which 
stood in the way of religious beliefs, of a free Press, 
an equal justice or political servitude. The last of 
these—the removal of political servitude—upset the 
whole balance of political thought in this country. 
With the extension of the parliamentary and municipal 
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franchise, the sharp breach of principle which divided 
the two political parties was filled in, and politicians of 
whatever complexion sought to keep their parties on 
the stage by buying off a growing body of their super- 
numeraries behind the scenes, promising them indus- 
trial reforms which have meant in practice nothing 
more than doles. The politician has purchased the 
stage for his own play at the cost of a bonus to his 
supernumeraries. 


If it can be shown, as I think it can, that the vast 
body of the working population of the country has been 
damnified rather than benefited by the huge programmes 
of reform subscribed to by politicians of every party, 
then there is some chance that a new political party 
may be able to exist without bribing the electorate, and 
that our old tradition may be recovered in which the 
State shall become again what it once was—a political 
entity—and, withdrawing its tentacles from the limbs 
of the national life, allow them once again that freedom 
of movement in which alone they can flourish. 


THE MAN wiTH A LAMP 


Correspondence 


M. BRIAND 
(From Our Paris CORRESPONDENT) 


HILE I am writing M. Briand is on the 

W Channel and in a few hours he will be in 

London. Thoughtful people in two nations 
have their eyes fixed upon him, but how different the 
interest on either side! English people pray that this 
one Frenchman at least may understand that unemploy- 
ment in England cannot cease unless Germany buys 
English goods, and Germany cannot do so unless her 
financial situation is considerably improved, and the 
consequence is that Germany must not be pressed for 
indemnities at least for a few years to come. French 
people on the other hand fervently hope that their re- 
presentative will make it clear to Mr. Lloyd George and 
to the English public that it is painfully perplexing to 
France to see that apart from the Times, the Daily 
Mail, the Morning Post and another newspaper or two, 
the ruins made by Germany are no longer mentioned in 
the English press. They wish M. Briand had a voice as 
strong as the blast of judgment to fill the air with the 
simple argument that if Germany, that is to say, the 
German bankers, or the German mine-owners, or the 
German industrialists who pay large dividends to their 
stockholders are not made to rebuild the North of 
France and pay the pensions to war widows and 
orphans, France will have to do so, and she cannot do 
so without financially going the way Germany is now 
going. Can England view calmly that possibility? Or 
will M. Briand succeed, if not in reviving the spirit 
which once brought England and France so near, at 
all events in persuading English opinion that Germany 
cannot be allowed to chuckle over the financial defeat 
of her so-called victors? 

This is what two peoples are now thinking without 
much bothering about the illustration they are at the 
same time giving of the theory of relativity. 

M. Briand is an eminently, a typically persuasive 
person—in France, at all events. There has not been 
in French politics such a charmer since the days of 
Gambetta, and, as is usual with people endowed with 
that magnetism, no analysis can reduce his charm to 
its elements. The present writer remembers one of his 
earliest successes, in the days when he was yet an 
ardent—not a violent—Socialist. _Two Labour men, 
Faberot and Allemane, were contesting the same 
suburban constituency. Faberot had been in posses- 
sion for four years and had no intention of admitting 
the other man’s claims upon his own shoes. He sat 
on the platform with immovable stolidity and his con- 
viction of his rights had gained the whole meeting of 
four or five hundred when M. Briand—le citoyen 


Briand, as he then was—rose in his not very smart 
clothes, and stepped forward without moving his stoop- 
ing shoulders or raising the well-formed head which 
his heavy moustache always seems to be weighing 
down. He began with a pleading sentence : ‘‘ Citizens, 
I have the unlucky honour to have been chosen to arbi- 
trate this case. . .’” which was interrupted by vocifer- 
ous expressions of sympathy with Faberot. Many 
times Briand calmly tried to resume his speech with the 
same introduction, but he never could go further than : 
‘* Citizens, I have the unlucky honour...’’ In time, 
however, the lungs of the audience grew tired, and 
Briand could finish his sentence and then another and 
yet another. The beautiful deep voice went round the 
school-room in which the meeting was assembled, fill- 
ing every ear with its cadence; the rough workmen who 
listened to it began to imagine that their hearts were 
being searched and that an irresistible appeal was being 
made to their reason. Gradually they bent their eyes 
on Faberot as if expecting him to give in to the har- 
monious expostulations. But old Faberot showed no 
signs of giving in to anything. ‘‘ C’est des Coniments ! 
C’est des Coniments!’”’ he repeated, furiously worry- 
ing his greyish beard. And he was quite right; had it 
not been for the seductive voice the speech would have 
been a quack’s speech. But the voice went on trans- 
muting words into arguments, until a good-humoured 
fellow at the bottom of the hall said: ‘‘ Never mind, 
Faberot, if you will be sensible about this, I'll let you 
kiss my wife.’’ This was the signal for poor Faberot’s 
discomfiture. In a few minutes four hundred lifted 
arms notified to him the popular sentence. 

All his life M. Briand has known the same success : 
his speeches have been called Coniments—cymbals 
Clemenceau used to say in L’Homme Libre—but people 
have generally done what the Coniment invited them to 
do. M. Briand has been in office seven times, and not 
once has he been known to leave it under pressure. He 
goes out when his rather indolent nature has had enough 
of the fight, and in time the people who have opposed 
him are sure to come back with flowers and music, 
asking him to start again where he left off a few years 
or a few months ago. 

Of course mere rhetoric does not produce such effects. 
M. Briand is lazy like the second Pitt. When he is not 
in office he is not often seen at the Chamber, and some 
people were rather shocked to hear last month that he 
played cards all the time on his way to America instead 
of going over his brief. He is not by any means a 
well-informed man and cares as little for books as King 
Edward used to. He never once in his life recalled the 
classical statesmen: he has no definite doctrine, no 
war cry; he is supposed to be a sceptic about men and 
things and to believe that a few years are enough to 
change both the stage and the players if one will not 
teke the trouble to change them oneself. 

All this is true. But it is also true that M. Briand 
can give quick decisions about a number of subjects; 
that in default of scholarship he has acquired immense 
erudition concerning the questions of the day and the 
men who are interested in them; that he has shown, 
sometimes with a quiet obstinacy not very remote from 
courage, a tendency to be on the side of justice which 
seems as good as many philosophies; above all it is a 
fact that he has a capacity for seeing things as they 
are and for refusing to see them as they are not, which 
resembles, to the extent of being indistinguishable from 
it, the exaltation of plain common sense characteristic 
of born statesmen. 

His real fault is that he has been, is, and always will 
be, a politician incapable of separating himself from 
the methods of politics and inevitably reverting in time 
to party strategy. He has defended Malry, and in a 
tone of perfect good faith he has palliated the misdeeds 
of Caillaux. As Barrés once said in one of his unfor- 
gettable picturesque speeches, M. Briand belongs to 
the high clergy of the republican chapel and his voice 
can never rise in condemnation of his brethren. But 
this does not exactly interest the English reader. In 
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the present circumstances, no French statesman could 
be found likely to discuss issues like those on the 
agenda of the London conference with.less prejudice or 
a greater capacity for seeing the other man’s side of 
the question. A few Frenchmen are afraid of this gift 
of their representative and would prefer to see their 
interests in the hands of a man like M. Poincaré who 
knows them perfectly and would probably play in 
London the part admirably acted in Washington by 
Mr. Balfour. But people who know the national 
tendency of the French to prefer logic, that is to say, 
after all, the truth, and their almost fatalistic certainty 
that sacrifices made to truth finally result in prosperity, 
will also be sure that France may not be ready for 
suicide, but she is ready to accept any reasonable solu- 
tion of the world’s difficulties. 


Letters to the Editor 
CEZANNE 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEW 


IR,—AIl allowances being made for Mr. Blaker’s 

disappointment over the two pictures in which he 
was interested, some correction may be desirable to the 
excitement of his letter. (1) The inquiry as to whether 
the pictures were for sale and at what price was a 
matter of common form, before their merits came up 
for consideration by the Board: the experience of the 
‘National Gallery in the past has proved the desirability 
of such a protection when loans are offered. (2) Quite 
apart from merits, there is an actual lack of space. 
The foreign pictures at the Tate Gallery are there on 
sufferance, pending the building of a special gallery for 
them; and, as it is, part of the permanent collection 
cannot be hung in the small room borrowed from the 
Turner section. (3) Mr. Charles Ricketts, who would 
be an ornament to any such body, is not a member of 
the Board, as Mr. Blaker supposes. (4) Mr. Blaker, in 
taking up the sticks of the nineties with which to cudgel 
existing officialdom, is curiously out of date. If he 
wishes to make a case against them, he should charge 
them with being too all-inclusive rather than too 
restricted in their admission of artists, and the Boards 
of the National Galleries have been so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the vicious nature of committees that their 
doubtless very faulty members devote themselves to 
backing up the directors in their policy and defending 
them when attacked. Mr. Aitken is so open to merit 
of all kinds that defence is hardly necessary. For 
myself, so far from ‘‘ coming round ”’ to Cézanne, I 
have not altered my view as to the positive and the 
negative parts in him: I discriminate, which it is the 
fashion not to do. 

Yours etc., 
D. S. MacCoti 


ASTROLOGY 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I was deeply interested by Mr. Hamilton 
Minchin’s letter in your issue of the 1oth instant and 
impressed by his erudition. In taking me to task for 
my disrespect towards astrology, he quoted the an- 
tiquity of this picturesque error and overwhelmed me 
in a surge of resonant names. It is true that Aristotle 
believed in astrology, but do we accept the principle 
of communism in sex because of Plato’s notorious re- 
commendation? Mr. Minchin himself knows six or 
eight doctors who are students of astrology. I doubt 
not that Mr. Minchin knows sixty or eighty doctors 
who are not. I am not as impressed as I should be by 
the fact that an eminent poet of Mr. Minchin’s acquaint- 
ance is an astrologer. I console myself with a’memory 
of Chaucer (your correspondent actually quotes him in 
his own support) who, at the high tide of medizvalism, 


~ could poke such exquisite fun at astrology in the ‘ Mil- 


lere’s Tale’ and parody it so consummately in the 
pompous divinations of Dan Chantecleer. Of course 
he wrote a learned treatise on the ‘ Astrolabe,’ but that 
was specially written for his little boy, who was doubt- 
less as bored with it as I was. And surely Mr. Minchin 
hasn’t been taken in by Swift’s statement that he had 
no cause to regret the time he spent on the study of 
astrology. Of course he hadn’t. With the Bickerstaff 
pamphlet it resulted in a joke which age cannot wither 
nor custom stale. 

But let me make my position clear. Before the time 
of Copernicus a belief in astrology was as prevalent as, 
earlier, a belief in the divine right of cannibalism, or, 
later, in the divine right of money. It was simply not 
questioned, because the folly of imagining that vast orbs 
of fire, incalculable distances away, juggled with the 
silly destinies of infinitesimal men, was not apparent 
in a geo-centric world. I find it impossible to conclude 
without a comment on the amazing astrological predic- 
tions quoted by Mr. Minchin. I think he has forgotten 
to quote the predictions, which, as it were, did not 
‘*come off.” Does he remember (not in propria per- 
sona, I mean) the universal deluge foretold by Stéffler 
for the year 1524 because of the conjunction during 
that year of three planets in the aqueous sign of Pisces? 
1524, I grieve to record, was a period of drought more 
memorable than the summer of 1921. 

Yours &c., 
Louis GoLpING 

go, Thornton Avenue, W.4. 


IRELAND 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW 


SIR,—It is with some diffidence that I rush into the 
fray occasioned by your Irish correspondence, for it 
seems that in the excitement of the fight the slashing 
sword-cuts of the combatants, glancing from an oppo- 
nent’s helm, are often in imminent danger of decapi- 
tating an ally. 

Nevertheless, I venture to suggest shortly (and, | 
fear, obscurely) the main factors governing ‘‘Ulster’s’’ 
attitude towards Great Britain and the rest of Ireland. 

The root cause is the fear felt by the less educated 
classes of religious differentiation and persecution if 
they were subject to a Parliament with a Catholic 
majority. The more educated and commercial men 
fear the ruin of business owing to faulty administra- 
tion and discriminating taxation of industrials by a 
predominantly agricultural assembly. 

The effect of this conviction has been an ardent 
desire to maintain the Legislative Union with Great 
Britain, since in these circumstances the agricultural 
and Catholic interest of the rest of Ireland is repre- 
sented by under a hundred members in a Parliament 
composed of six hundred and fifty persons among whom 
the Protestant and industrial interest predominates. 
As a consequent ‘‘ by-product ’’ there has sprung up 
within the last hundred years an exotic sentiment of 
affection for Britain and the Empire as such. This 
feeling has been, however, always liable to give place 
to deeper emotions when the particular raison d’étre of 
the Union has seemed to be threatened. 

I submit that this reading will cover the threats of 
1869 (e.g., the threat ‘‘ to kick the Queen’s Crown into 
the Boyne,’’ and the resolution passed by the Grand 
Orange Lodge at the same date) and the events of 
1912-14, of which the ordinary English theory of 
‘* ardent loyalty to the Crown ’’ and the Parliamentary 
Nationalist view of mere anti-Irish malevolence are 
incapable of giving a satisfactory explanation. 

Yours etc., 
A WouLp-BE Critic ”’ 

New College, Oxford. 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 
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THE IRISH FLAG 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—A propos of Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to Mr. 
Esmond Harmsworth on the subject of the Irish flag, 
1 do not know how far official countenance is given 
to the modifications of the British red and blue ensigns 
used by certain of the Dominions, in which the field is 
charged with the Dominion arms or other device. But 
in Canada such an adaptation is widely regarded as the 
Canadian national flag. 

We are also familiar, on occasions of public festivity, 
with an Irish flag on exactly similar lines, in which the 
field is green and surcharged with a golden harp, and 
with the Union Jack in the corner. It is much to be 
hoped that this is to be the official Irish flag; otherwise 
the Union Jack itself may have to be modified. It is 
very doubtful if our Ulstermen will acquiesce in the 
retention of the Cross of St. Patrick. 

Yours etc., 
A CANADIAN 

[The Canadian flag referred to is the Canadian Com 
mercial flag.—Ep. S.R.] 


ABNORMALITY AND CRIME 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—With sin as such the Law Courts may have 
nothing whatever to do, but are not the interests of 
morality and legislation one and the same? The 
physician who concerns himself with a specific disease 
must primarily grasp its early stages and development ; 
he cannot divorce the germ from the resultant fever. 
Similarly vice and crime are intricately mingled, and 
the Law Courts cannot shift the whole responsibility 
for the former on to the shoulders of the Church. The 
law that penalises crime, but condones vice, is indeed 
the strength of sin. Nature will out, and aberration 
is the result of defiance of natural jaw, be it over- 
Ignorance is apt to place 
the cart before the horse in this respect, and attribute 
the folly to the aberration. 

If one member suffers, all the members suffer with it, 
pre-eminently the brain. Unfortunately the prudes and 
the vicious produce identical results, and the wards of 
our hospitals teem with as many victims of the one set 
as the other, and some there are so deficient in pity 
and imagination as to grudge any class of criminal 
even the distinction of such classification. 

Yours etc., 
T. F. BisHop 

Hillcote, Newcastle, Staffs. 


‘ EDUCATIONAL FIDDLESTICKS ’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—I am obliged to your contributor, Mr. James 
Agate, for his answer to my letter. I gather that 
what we may hope to obtain from the serious drama 
is illumination. The trouble is that the modern dra- 
matist is seldom content to be a mere source or trans- 
mitter of light; he must always be educating us in the 
night-school, or, at least, in the polytechnic, sense of 
the word; and, unfortunately, his instruction is usually 
of a very questionable quality. As for his method of 
illumination, it generally takes the form of a display 
of verbal fireworks, very edifying in its way, but an 
indifferent substitute for the benignant beam of the 
sacred lamp. 

Yours etc., 
LAWRENCE TAYLOR 

Constitutional Club, W.C. 


A COMEDY OF ILL-MANNERS 
‘To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—To those who have the misfortune to visit the 
Shaftesbury Theatre under the impression that the 


William Shakespeare who nightly walks the stage there 
in any way resembles the dramatist who wrote ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ it may be well to recall Emerson’s descrip- 
tion of the Stratford genius. He writes: 

One more trait belongs to the poet, I mean his cheerfulness 
without which no man can be a poet—for beauty is his aim. 
Poetry for him has such charms that a lover might forsake 

-his mistress to partake of them. And the true bards have 
been noted for their firm and cheerful temper. He loves virtue 
not for its obligation but for its grace. He delights in the 
world, in man, in woman, for the lovely light that sparkles 
from them. He is inconceivably wise, others conceivably. To 
his many attributes he adds that of being the best bred man 
in England. 

In the Church where the poet is buried we read on 
the memorial tablet that: 

The earth shrouds him, the nation mourns him, Olympus 
guards him. 

Alas ! what was Olympus doing to let Miss Clemence 
Dane steal him and point the finger of scorn at him 
as a philanderer, a ne’er-do-well? And London, that 
once loved him, knows him not. 


Yours etc., 
WILiiAM PoEL 


Howard's Lane, Putney. 


LARK HAWKING 
To the Editor of THe SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Many lovers of birds will read with interest 
Mr. Agate’s letter in your issue of December roth. 
Under the heading of * Falconry’ one of our leading 
weekly journals frequently publishes articles written by 
the owners of trained hawks relating to the hunting 
down of numbers of our loveliest songsters and giving 
the numbers of the bag. 

It is a matter of wonder that protests are not more 
frequently made against this selfish and cruel sport. 
But it is open to question whether town-dwellers 
possess a quality of reverence for nature not shared by 
dwellers in the country, seeing that it is in the shops 
of London and other large towns that one sees the 
pitiable sight of dead larks exposed for sale for human 
food. 


Yours etc., 
J. B. Watson 
Royal Automobile Club. 


SKI-ING 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEW 


SIR,—The rush to the Continent for winter sport is 
again in full swing. For those of your readers about 
to learn to ski may I be allowed to amplify somewhat 
the advice I gave in your columns exactly a year ago? 
I recommend : 

(1) Practising for about half an hour on the roads— 
that is ‘‘ on the flat ’’—with the use of ski-sticks as 
support ; 

(2) Then trying short easy snow-slopes, sliding down 
and climbing up again, without the aid of the ski- 
sticks, no matter how many falls take place. 

This may be a little tiresome, but is the best method 
to acquire reliance on one’s own legs and feet—a reli- 
ance absolutely essential for the later enjoyment of ski- 
running and the easy acquisition of the Telemark and 
Christiania ‘‘ swings.”’ 

When I revisited Switzerland in the winter of 1913- 
1914 I was amazed at the prevalence—when compared 
with other parts of Europe—of the use of the ski-stick 
as a “‘ guiding ’’ implement. Except in glacier work 
the stick should be relegated to an entirely subordinate 
position. 

Yours etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 
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Reviews 
THE PROBLEM OF IBSEN 


Ibsen and his Creation., By Janko Lavrin. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HIS book may be regarded as another triumph for 

Ibsen. To flounder among the scaffolding of a 
great creation guided only by the light of some intim- 
ately personal Value has been the lot of all who have 
attained to some partial conception of Ibsen. It is not 
enough to be dominated by a unity of attitude in select- 
ing one fragment of experience, however spectacular, 
from the work of a genius like Ibsen’s, a genius at once 
so intense and so many-sided. Mr. Lavrin’s plea for his 
psycho-criticism of Ibsen must be recognised as no more 
than an impassioned statement of his own preoccupa- 
tion with the problem of Will in modern society. This 
problem of Will has a pathological significance. The 
newer psychology puts forward a formula that by its 
clarity helps us to see the structure of the malady. Mr. 
Lavrin in this closely reasoned and penetrating essay 
gives the subtlest analysis of the modern spirit of revolt 
it has been our fortune to read. Reducing the stimulus 
to creation to a mere disguise for sterility he helps to 
explain much of the creative impotence of modern intel- 
lectual society. 

His own solution of the problem of life is ‘‘ a robust 
creative will combined with an over-individual Value in 
the name of which one must strive.” Since, according 
to Mr. Lavrin, Ibsen had not this ultimate Value, this 
essay is concerned chiefly with Ibsen’s expression of his 
attitude towards Will. The three stages of his belief 
are represented in ‘ Brand,’ ‘ Peer Gynt,’ and ‘ Emperor 
and Galilean.’ In the first the call of Will over-rides all 
else of pity or tenderness; it is the will to power run 
rampant, so that it ends in failing ultimately to scale 
those ramparts beyond which even Will is impotent. 
In ‘ Peer Gynt’ it is life that takes the victory, the ego- 
tistical impulse leading to the final degradation of intel- 
lect in the mad kingdom of Self. ‘ Emperor and Gali- 
lean’ records the greatest struggle in Ibsen’s endeavour 
towards the determination of his own problem. 
Although not the greatest of his creative works, it is the 
most significant for the analysis of his development 
Here Julian, identified frequently with Ibsen himself, is 
engaged in the eternal struggle between Apollo and 
Christ, the struggle that kept alive the age of the 
Renaissance—shewn so majestically in the trilogy of 
Dmitri Merejkowski. Fluctuating with each tremor of 
the development of Ibsen amid the subtle influences of 
the Rome in which he conceived it, we see this Ibsen- 
Julian as the sentimental pedant in all the panoply of 
Empire, struggling between pedantry and creative faith, 
between the Empire of Julian and the Messianic third 
Empire foretold by the mystic Maximus, the Empire 
‘* self-begotten in the man who wills.” The tragedy of 
Julian, and the tragedy of Ibsen, culminate in the 
discovery that even Will itself lies at the behest of some 
supernal power and in its keeping. ‘‘ To will is to have 
to will.” 

This is the problem that confronted Ibsen. Having 
arrived at the grim realization of the failure of creative 
will, he is reduced to the analysis of ‘‘ the sickly con- 
science.” ‘The Master-Builder,’ too little realized as 
veritably the keystone of the later work of Ibsen, shows 
the grim struggle between the Ego and the dimly-sensed 
supra-mundane values. The psychological dramas, the 
social dramas, planned as they are in schematic ideas, 
are the agonized death struggles of a theory of Will that 
has been found inadequate but cannot be relinquished. 
The fevered regard for Truth as a last refuge against 
the failure of Will, manifested in ‘The Enemy of the 
People’ and in its antithesis, ‘ The Wild Duck,’ takes the 
place of the old struggle, ‘‘Pan in Logos and Logos in 
Pan.” The ‘‘ sickly conscience ” winds its way through 
‘ Rosmersholm ’ and ‘ The Master Builder,’ the ‘‘ harps 
in the air” sound their devious triumph, and the final 


- confession of failure is implicit in the symbolic idealism 


of Rubek in ‘ When We Dead Awaken.’ It is a despair- 


ing cry: ‘* Let two of the dead—us two, for once live 
life to its uttermost—before we go down to our graves 
ageia.” .. 


It is a brave achievement to have penetrated to the 
depths of a soul so great in torment. With the analysis 
of Ibsen’s agony Mr. Lavrin has added to his ‘ Dostoiev- 
sky’ a second masterpiece of psychological criticism. 
Mr. Lavrin has evidently struggled with his ideas beyond 
the endeavour of most of us in a placid world. We 
make one reservation in the expression of our gratitude 
—we would remind him that literature is a study worthy 
to be studied in its own medium and conditions, so that 
psychology might remain the servant of criticism and 
not, as here, the master. 


THE CLASSICS AND MODERN SOULS 


Essays and Addresses. By Gilbert Murray. Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


ROF. MURRAY is at once a fine classical scholar, 
a world-improver, and a writer of admirable Eng- 
lish. We prefer him in the first and last aspects. 
Thanks to his freshness, his happy gift of illustration, 
and his style, he is a master of persuasive prose. The 
‘ Religio Grammatici’ which opens this volume has 
already been printed apart and has brought the ideals 
of scholarship before many Greekless readers. ‘ Aristo- 
phanes and the War Party ’ has also appeared before, 
but we are glad to read again of the trials of the 
Athenians in the stress of war, so strikingly like our 
own, though we lack the freedom of comment which 
belonged to Aristophanes and ancient Athens in her 
darkest hours. Then there were mordant satirists 
who did not spare Cleon and the Peace. The paper 
on the ‘ Bacchez ’ is ingenious in its impression of the 
mood of Euripides, but it hardly answers the insistent 
question, How far did the realist mean to commend 
or condemn that strange addition to the Gods which 
let the women loose on the hills? We have no doubt 
as to Prof. Murray’s general sense of drama: has he 
not introduced Euripides to the music-halls as a living 
and paying playwright? ‘ The Stoic Philosophy ’ is 
a large subject for a lecture, but the professor is cer- 
tainly stimulating. ‘‘ Living according to nature ”’ is 
one watchword of the creed. ‘‘O Nature, what a 
nuisance among men by man! ’’ exclaimed Euripides. 
Coleridge said Nature was the Devil, and it has been 
a question-begging term for many a year. The stoic 
view of nature is hard to define, and, though the Greek 
word means ‘‘ growth,’”’ it seems a far cry from this 
sense to evolution of the Darwinism or Bergsonian 
sort. The Stoic and the Christian have much in com- 
mon; but the former had nothing like the Christian 
belief in immortality. Marcus Aurelius did not think 
of rewards or punishments in an after-life. So the 
suggestion concerning Zeno’s idea of good that 
‘“he means good in an ultimate Day-of-Judgment 
sense ’’ seems rather unfortunate. 
The poignant phrase ‘‘a little soul carrying a 
corpse,’’ which, by the by, is due to Epictetus and not 
to Marcus Aurelius, is examined and used by Prof. 
Murray more than once. He is much concerned about 
the soul of to-day, and has a discourse on that sub- 
ject in which his chosen saints are Messrs. Gandhi 
and Stephen Hobhouse. He wants the world and the 
Government to be very careful about souls. He thinks 
that the English shrink from the higher emotions 
because they are difficult. We think that they shrink 
from publishing or proclaiming them. Emotion of this 
sort carries a man off his feet, and we notice that Prof. 
Murray now hesitates about including his paper of 
1900 on ‘ National Ideals,’ on account of ‘‘ a certain 
crudity and perhaps ferocity of tone.’” Mr. Birrell 
said that Matthew Arnold would have been ill at ease 
at a Greek festival, and we doubt if Prof. Murray 
would be quite happy; he would be moralising the 
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spectacle or thinking of the nearest possible ap- 
proach to the League of Nations. Character- 
istically he tells us that most people in youth 
read books to solve some question of the hour 
or the great riddles of existence, and that al- 
most all the writers he knows are secretly sad when 
they are praised for being amusing or entertain- 
ing. They want to be taken for thinkers or prophets. 
For our part, we think it well to make people happy 
as well as good, and we believe the young in their 
reading are more apt to go ‘‘ a-Crusoing,’’ as Steven- 
son put it, than to go a-crusading or philosophising. 
They want adventure and beauty; they do not think 
of their latter end. They do not care whether Keats 
ever saved a soul or not. We fear that there will 
always be secret or avowed rebels against the car- 
dinal virtues; but at least in these days they do not 
stone the prophets. 


THE GENTLE ART OF FAKING 


The Gentle Art of Faking. R. Nobili. Seeley Service. 
21s. net. 


HE title of this interesting and ably written book 

is, fitly perhaps, a deceptive one. The every-day 
collector hoping to acquire from its pages a discerning 
eye amid the perilous allurements of his pet hobby will 
suffer disappointment on that score. Much of it is 
devoted to the study of imitation in which no element 
of trickery is present, such as that practised in respect 
of Greck art by the sculptors and painters of Rome or 
of the Renaissance. The ‘“‘ fakes,’’ moreover, when 
we do come to them, are for the most part of an ambi- 
tious and exceedingly expensive type that is not as a 
rule encouraged by the average collector in this 
country. The book is none the less cordially to be 
recommended to students of art, whether collectors or 
no, with the certainty that they will derive much valu- 
able instruction from its perusal. 

The first of the three parts into which the volume is 
divided is concerned with the history of collecting 
from its earliest traceable manifestation, and includes 
a very interesting survey of the great collections of 
antiquity and the Renaissance. In this section the 
suggestion of fraud is here and there introduced, but 
rather, it is felt, for formality’s sake than for any light 
to be thrown on the matter. The fact is that evidence 
of malicious intent is seldom to be had in those remote 
days. Among a few anecdotes cited to the purpose is 
the historic one of Cardinal San Giorgio’s purchase 
(through an intermediary be it said) of the Sleeping 
Cupid of Michelangelo as a work of antiquity. The 
duped ecclesiastic is, however, justly reproved by 
Vasari not for his error in connoisseurship but for ‘‘ his 
failure to recognise the merit of the work, which con- 
sists in perfection, wherein the moderns are as good as 
the ancients.’’ Unwitting purchasers of fine archaistic 
work such as that of Bastianini have been known to 
take comfort on those lines, when the truth has come 
to light. | Some excellent examples of the work of 
several illustrious craftsmen of this type—done in per- 
fect good faith but liable when falling into unscrupulous 
hands to prove dangerous—appear among the illus- 
trations of the volume. 

The chapters in which forgery pure and simple is 
dealt with, contain horrors enough to make the hair of 
the stoutest-hearted collector stand up. Such indeed 
are the infinite variety and possibility of the sinister art 
that they might well serve to act as a complete deter- 
rent to the would-be collector. That this does not 
happen is probably due to the fact that the risk, although 
in theory perhaps greater than most collectors know, 
is less in practice than might seem likely. _It is not 
indeed as a rule the deceptive qualities of the faked 
article itself that trip up the unwary, but usually, as Mr. 
Nobili points out, the artifice of the dealer in creating 
an ‘‘ atmosphere.’’ The process may be compared to 
the illusion produced by a trick on the stage, which is 
commonly effected as much by the diversion of the on- 


looker’s attention at the crucial moment as by the 
actual ingenuity of the performer. The collector when 
he should be examining closely the intended object of 
his purchase, is as often as not listening to the guileful 
talk of the vendor, which even were it to be relied upon, 
should not after all be a serious factor in making a 
decision. The fact remains that collections made with 
feeling and judgment are found to be singularly free 
from ‘‘ fakes ’’; while those formed with pretentious 
or other irrelevant motive will consist of scarcely any- 
thing else. A wise piece of criticism is the phrase, 
quoted by the writer from Statius parvusque videri, 
sentirique ingens (small in appearance but immense 
in effect), which if inwardly digested will save many 
a collector from disaster. That largeness of style 
which is the distinguishing feature of all great work 
is one that the faker is hard put to it to counterfeit. 


CHINA SPEAKS 


China After the War. By Hsu Shih-Chang, President 
of China. The Bureau of Economic Information, 
Peking. 

EMARKABLE alike in authorship and in matter 

this book is a discovery to the West of the mind 

of one of the foremost men of the East concerning not 
orly China but the whole world, mainly from the point 
of view of economics. Hsu Shih-Chang has long been 
regarded by the Chinese as the most upright, capable, 
and learned of their high mandarins, as indeed was 
shown by his being selected as guardian of the ‘* Man- 
chu Emperor,’’ the boy who would be Emperor of 

China but for the Revolution of 1911. And when Hsu 

became President of the Republic three years ago no 

Chinaman objected on the ground of his character or 

standing, to the excellence of which even his political 

opponents in the South bore witness. In this book he 
does not come forward as representing the North or the 

South, but all China; through him, therefore, China 

speaks. China of course he knows, and if the question 

is asked whether he knows the West well enough to be 
able to speak to it with understanding, the work itself 
supplies the answer, for it exhibits a surprisingly wide 
acquaintance, though formed at second-hand, with the 

West and its affairs since the war up to about the 

middle of last year. Sometimes it is not quite accurate, 

and several of its facts are in these fast-moving days 
already out of date. Thus it says that the English 

‘* are now sparing no effort to hasten the realisation of 

the day when England will be agriculturally inde- 

pendent,’’ and we wish we could say the same. We 
doubt, too, if the following is correct : 

It is interesting to learn that the tradition which our ancient 
emperors observed in personally visiting the Temple of Agri- 
culture in the spring to encourage farming has its counterpart 
in the observance of Labour Day by the King of England 
planting potatoes in his royal garden. 

But the book must be taken seriously. It opens with 
an account of the frightful losses entailed on the 
belligerents in particular and the world in general by 
the war, which, in President Hsu’s opinion, was caused 
by the ‘‘ struggle for commercial expansion and 
economic advantages.’’ It goes on to consider the 
problems of reconstruction, and to discuss the economic 
policies of the various countries most affected by the 
conflict. Following on a comparison of teaching now 
and in the past at Oxford and Cambridge, it notes a 
new educational movement in the direction of the prac- 
tical application of knowledge, and sees in this the 
triumph of economics—as is but right at a time when 
sound economics alone can save the world. Next it turns 
to review past and present conditions in China—her 
ancient culture an ' economic organisation, her arts and 
resources, and her present industrial and educational 
position. This part of the work gives in a connected, 
compact form much authoritative information about 
China, and will repay careful reading by those inter- 
ested in that land of great opportunities—‘‘ wonderful 
possibilities,” as President Hsu puts it. And it is 
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these possibilities which lead him to say that America 
and Japan, as well as Europe, look to China for a solu- 
tion of their urgent problems, there ‘‘ to secure an 
adequate supply of raw materials, a large market for 
the consumption of finished products, and a good centre 
for the investment of surplus capital and the employ- 
ment.of surplus talent.’’ He regards the Far East as 
the ‘‘ foremost economic mainstay of the world,’’ but 
by the Far East he means China, and he fulminates 
against any nation, which, for selfish reasons, should 
seek to close the door into China against the rest of 
the world. In the last and perhaps most interesting 
part of this volume the President fastens his gaze on 
the future when, the present disorganisation of China 
having been replaced by a stable Government, Chinese 
culture, which lays more ‘‘ emphasis on the immaterial 
side of civilization,’’ will combine with Western culture, 
with its insistence of ‘‘ things visible and tangible,’’ to 
form a universal culture. To bring this about it is the 
duty, he says, of China. Such a statement as this 
must seem very strange to the West, very remote from 
the realities of this time; but there it is. 


THE SEVENTIES 


Hospitable England in the Seventies. The Diary of a 
Young American, 1875-1876. By Richard Henry 
Dana. Murray. 2is. net. 


HIS. book appears at an opportune moment. The 

‘* seventies ’’ are beginning to be interesting. To 
those of us who are too young to remember them they 
are less known than the society described by Mme. de 
Sévigné or Horace Walpole and almost as distant as 
that which Cicero described to Atticus. Men wore 
beards and frock-coats in those days. The Duke of 
Cambridge hunted with his hounds in the neighbour- 
hood of Richmond Park. Ladies were found at home 
in the afternoons, unless out driving, and were not 
playing cards and dancing. There were no motors. 


Invitations to breakfast were the rule and were not as’ 


” 


now confined to 10, Downing Street. ‘‘ Dizzy ’’ sat 
in the seat of Mr. Lloyd George and Gladstone in that 
of Mr. Asquith. The House of Commons was the 
centre of political and social interest. Thither dis- 
tinguished visitors were taken day after day, as in 
Spain they would be taken to a bull-fight, or in Vienna 
to the opera—to acquaint themselves with the best ex- 
pression of the national genius. 

Arriving in London in the summer of 1875, with ex- 
cellent introductions from his distinguished father and 
his father-in-law the poet Longfellow, young Mr. Dana, 
himself a fine scholar and athlete, turned his friendly, 
candid eyes upon what was best in England. Invita- 
tions rained upon him. He was entertained by Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Lord Coleridge, the 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Russell, better known as Lord 
John Russell, and a host of other celebrities. He had 
the good fortune to stay at Althorp in the days of the 
‘* Red Earl,’’ when the library was still intact, and the 
‘* five hundred beautiful oil paintings ’’ looked down 
upon a mistress who was more lovely than them all. 
Through all this our ‘‘ young American,’’ whose hand- 
some portrait adorns the frontispiece, passed urbane, 
ingenuous, observant, grateful. ‘‘ The memories,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ of those golden days of friendships abroad have 
remained in the stronghold of my heart and have been 
an inspiration in all the work for public good I have 
ever taken a hand in.”’ 

But in spite of his youth and ingenuousness Mr. 
Dana is always a shrewd, sometimes even a caustic 
critic. He notes of Sir William Harcourt that he did 
not think that, with all his ability, he would ever be 
made Prime Minister; gnd of Millais, whom he met at 
Sir William’s table, he says: ‘‘ He talked too much 
and too loud. His voice seemed charging up and down 
the table like a troop of cavalry.’’ In Paris, where the 
remains of the Tuileries ‘‘ with its gaping windows 
and blackened walls ’’ were still standing, he notes : 


In one of the plays in the Comédie Frangaise there was a 
young actress, tall, slender, taking a minor part, that of a 
servant who had become interested in the young man of the 
house to a greater extent than she realised. Her expression 
of emotion without a single gesture, when she heard of his 
engagement to be married, was some of the best acting | 
have ever seen. She is the most promising of the young 
actresses, they say, and her name is Sarah Bernhardt. 


Mr. Dana has dedicated his book to his many friends 
in England and we join with them in thanking him for 
a compliment as graceful as it is interesting. 


TWO ESSAYISTS 


I Have Reason to Believe. By Stephen Paget. Mac- 
millan. 5s. net. 

The Pleasures of Ignorance. By Robert Lynd. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE cult of the random essay, of what may be 

called the ‘‘ chimney-corner causerie,’’ appears to 
be reviving. Of the considerable number of these 
which has appeared lately the two present examples 
are typical as regards matter, but in manner they rise 
above all but a very few. They have a certain simi- 
larity and some marked differences. Mr. Paget, in 
the first place, is a generation older than Mr. Lynd— 
a Victorian, and proud of it. The younger man is a 
Radical; the elder a Tory. There is a certain Puck- 
ishness about the first; the second is straightforward 
in his thinking even when his fancy is whimsical. Mr. 
Lynd’s prose is often charming; that of his robuster 
rival is almost always fine. To carry the comparison 
of their books to its logical conclusion, while both are 
excellently printed, the type of ‘ The Pleasures of 
Ignorance ’ is too small for it to be allowed to enter 
without some hesitation into that delightful sodality 
of bookland which we have christened ‘‘ chimney- 
corner ’’ literature. 

What are the other characteristics, besides this 
purely external one, of the true ‘‘ chimney-corner "’ 
book of essays? First of all, we think, it should be 
comfortable. This does not imply that it should be 
mawkish. The effect of mawkish books on their 
readers is that of a drug; that of your sound ‘‘ chim- 
ney-corner ’’ book of a good dinner with half a bottle 
of Corton. It should stir the imagination, but not too 
vividly. Above all it should make the reader feel that 
the writer is a companionable person. Politics, 
especially present-day politics, are on the whole out of 
place in it. We think Mr. Lynd makes a mistake in 
including one paper which is in fact a strong indict- 
ment of the Irish Auxiliary Police, based on the fact 
that one of them used a vulgar expression to a judge 
in a tramcar. We think, moreover, that he sins 
against that spirit of kindly fair play, which is another 
characteristic of the genre, in insisting that the gentle- 
man in question was a judge, without mentioning the 
fact that he is probably the youngest judge in Europe 
and might easily be taken for a member of the junior 
bar. Lastly, an occasional yawn is no evil ingredient 
in such a book. We hide our yawns from a bore, 
but we are not ashamed to yawn in the presence of an 
old friend over the last fireside pipe. 

Mr. Paget’s first essay, ‘ Town Mice turned Country 
Mice,’ is a really fine example of this form of writing. 
It breathes the spirit of the country, of country joys 
and country simplicity. It has an aroma of happiness. 
But it is filled also with the reminiscences of a man 
who was a Londoner ere he became a countryman, 
and who is not basely ungrateful for the pleasures 
which London afforded to his younger days. It is 
marked by a wise humility, that of the man who will 
not claim to be a complete countryman because he 
cannot say ‘‘ But I was free born.’’ It is here that 
the attitudes of these two essayists become curiously 
similar. Mr. Lynd’s best essay, that which gives his 
book its name, is a variation of the same theme. He 
also is a lover of the countryside, and also falls short 
of being a complete countryman. But he finds a 
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pleasure—and there is a very real one—in his ignor- 
ance, because of the delight brought to him by dis- 
coveries of the simple facts of nature, a delight, he 
considers, above that of the naturalist’s, as he adds, 
bit by bit, to his great storehouse of knowledge. 


A CENTURY’S HISTORY 


From Waterloo to the Marne. By Count Pietro Orsi. 
Collins. 15s. net. 


|b history never repeats itself, as every generation of 
undergraduates solemnly discovers, historians per- 
sistently repeat themselves and each other. Since 1914 
they have done so with redoubled enthusiasm. We 
have been engulfed by histories of the post-Napoleonic 
world in would-be elucidation of the War’s origins, and 
in most cases the authors have carefully refrained from 
insulting the intelligence of their readers by making 
the catenation of events at all obvious. And now one 
— guide offers to lead us along the hard-stamped 
trail. 

We should first like to assure the reader that the 
phrase ‘‘to the Marne”’ is non-significant. It is merely 
a more picturesque terminus ad quem than A.D. 1914. 
We admit that the battle of the Marne was a porten- 
tous event. But unfortunately the book ends before we 
reach it. The preface informs us that ‘‘ the life of indi- 
vidual nations no longer is developed, as formerly, in 
isolation, and the greater part of the world is moved by 
the same currents of thought.’’ Very true. Bolshevism 
has its adherents in the slums of Bombay and Kobe and 
the remotest sheikh can retail Sinn Fein arguments for 
self-determination. Then why does not Count Orsi give 
us studies in the repercussion of ideas? We choose at 
random the influence of the American war of Secession 
on the ideal of German unity. We know that Appoma- 
tox was fought in 1865 and Koniggratz in 1866. We 
make no suggestion of cause and effect. But a bald 
statement of sequence is chronology, not history. The 
historians’ task is to take the myriad threads that tangle 
in time and space and weave them into an intelligible 
pattern. Too often they casually throw down a tortured 
skein which they themselves can only half unravel. 

‘From Waterloo to the Marne,’ we learn, is an 
abridged translation. ‘‘ The author, the well-known 
Italian Professor of International History, has ran- 
sacked the libraries of the world for its compilation.’’ 
Thus the wrapper, impressively. We are duly awed by 
comital erudition and assiduity. But we fear that the 
book must have suffered in abridgment. 


AN INDIAN PRINCESS 


The Autobiography of an Indian Princess. By Sunity, 
Devee Maharani of Cooch Behar. Murray. 12s. 
net. 


N Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s pages there is a great lady 

who, writing her reminiscences, gives this vivid and 
detailed portrait of an eminent ecclesiastic: ‘‘ He was 
what I call a good man.’” The Maharani of Cooch 
Behar has unconsciously followed that exemplar. 
Throughout her otherwise agreeable autobiography, 
but especially in certain of the English chapters, we 
find ourselves being introduced to Lieutenant- 
Governors, Viceroys, Cabinet Ministers, Peeresses, 
members of our own Royal Family in terms which in- 
deed prove her to be possessed of a kind heart and a 
catholic taste, but which give no indication of the char- 
acter under notice. After such a surfeit of generalised 
eulogy as she offers us, it is a considerable relief to find 
in her final chapter some touches of feminine malice, 
in comment on the various officials who interfered over 
much, as she thinks, in the more private affairs of the 
Cooch Behar family. 

Not that the Maharani has anything but goodwill 
towards the Government of India and its servants as a 
body. It was to official initiative and perseverance in 
the face of mueh hostility that she owed the marriage 


in which she found the great happiness of her life. The 
daughter of the famous social reformer, Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, author of the highly controversial Civil Mar- 
riage Act and central figure in the Brahmo religious 
movement, was obviously not the consort that orthodox 
Hindu opinion would have chosen for the Maharajah 
of Cooch Behar. That young prince, however, had 
been under the Court of Wards and had been carefully 
shielded from certain local reactionary influences; the 
Government desired for him a companion in life who 
would not draw him back into the ways of his fore- 
fathers. No action of Keshub Chunder Sen’s was 
more sharply criticised than his eventual acquiescence 
in a match too brilliant to be thought in keeping with 
his reputation for unworldliness, but events proved him 
right. Not only did his daughter find a husband worthy 
of her, but the alliance was in various ways encourag- 
ing to Indian social progress. 


A GREAT STORY 


South with Scott. By Captain Edward R. G. R. Evans. 
Collins. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE literature of Polar exploration contains few 

pages more fascinating than those which Captain 
Evans has consecrated to the memory of Scott’s last 
journey. This book is ‘‘written more particularly for 
Britain’s younger generations,” and it appears just in 
the nick of time for those who are choosing Christmas 
presents. We should think ill of any boy or girl who 
was not stirred to enthusiasm by this plain tale of high 
endeavour. Captain Evans writes with an admirable 
sailor-like directness, combining the intimate knowledge 
of his subject and the intense interest in it which are the 
surest ingredients of literary success. The greater part 
of the book is derived from his own experiences as second 
in command of the British Antarctic Expedition of 1910, 
supplemented by Scott’s own diary of the daring journey 
to the Pole which ended in so inspiring a disaster. It 
is perhaps as well for those who have grown to manhood 
under the shadow of the great war to be reminded that 
there were heroes before Agamemnon, and to read in the 
unforgettable language of Scott’s last message how even 
in peace-time Englishmen could ‘‘ endure hardships, 
help one another and meet death with as great a forti- 
tude” as was so often shown by nameless heroes in 
Flemish trenches. Captain Evans’s narrative of his 
own return with the last supporting party is an entirely 
simple and straightforward narrative of an almost in- 
credible struggle, culminating in the passage over the 
ice-bridge which one of his companions aptly described 
as ‘‘ the cross-bar to the H of Hell.” It is characteristic 
of the author that he has dedicated his book to Lashly 
and Crean, the two gallant sailors whose endurance and 
devotion alone dragged him back to safety. In closing 
Captain Evans’s book, it is naturally the heroic side of 
the story with which the reader’s mind is filled. But it 
must be added that the ordinary incidents and episodes 
of Antarctic explorations are described with a great deal 
of humorous detail, and that the scientific achievements 
of the expedition are most intelligently explained. 


CHELSEA GOSSIP 


By Chelsea Reach. By Reginald Blunt. Mills & Boon. 
10s. 6d. net. 


M R. Blunt here adds another rambling and read- 
able book to the three which he has already pub- 
lished about ‘‘ Chelsea people and places.” He begins 
with a chapter on Danvers House, built about 1625 on 
the site of the present Danvers Street, and its memories 
of the Herberts and Donne. In an appendix he prints 
for the first time a description of the house and garden 
by that coxcombical old gossip John Aubrey, which is 
quite the best thing in the book. A pleasing light is 
thrown on the character of the future regicide by the 
statement that ‘‘Sir John was wont in faire mornings in 
the Summer to brush his Bever-hatt on the Hysop and 
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Thyme, which did perfume it with its naturall spirit ; 
and would last a morning or longer.” We like to think 
of this stern Puritan delighting in his statues ‘‘ express- 
ing Love-passions in the very freestone,” the Sphinxes 
“‘well humoured in their kinds,’’ the ‘‘fatherly. shepherd 
sitting with high shoes laced,”’ and the ‘‘ young shep- 
herdesse incumbent, with flowers.’’ There are some dis- 
cursive notes on the literary inhabitants of Chelsea— 
Sir Thomas More first, of course, Addison on the verge 
of Fulham, Swift writing to Stella from Danvers Street, 
and walking to London daily for air and exercise, 
though the May sun ‘‘ makes your little fat Presto sweat 
in the forehead,” Fanny Burney at Chelsea Hospital, Sir 
Hans Sloane in Cheyne Walk, and so on. Some un- 
published letters from Mrs. Carlyle to the daughter of 
her Chelsea doctor make an interesting chapter. A 
description of the varied delights of Cremorne Gardens 
follows, and the book ends with an account of some 
‘* literary workshops,” including Carlyle’s famous sound- 
proof room, which seems to have been a fine specimen of 
jerry-building. There are a number of excellent illus- 
trations, from engravings and old photographs. 


A CHARACTER IN ‘ TREASURE ISLAND’ 


Pirates, with a Foreword and Decorations by C. Lovat 
Fraser. Cape. 6s. net. 


HIS is a luxurious reprint of an almost worthless 

book called ‘ The History and Lives of all the most 
Notorious Pirates and their Crews,’ which was pub- 
lished in London in 1735 and was itself a rehash of an 
earlier and more ambitious work by ‘‘ Captain Charles 
Johnson.” Age has not freshened its infinite dullness. 
It was evidently the work of some wretched bookseller’s 
hack with no qualification of any kind for his task and 
as little zest. Not even Mr. Lovat Fraser’s mannered 
** decorations,” with the best of paper and type, can 
disguise its intrinsic poverty. The only page on which 
this dreary narrative momentarily came alive for us was 
that on which the name of Israel Hands leaped to the 
eye, awakening memories of R. L. Stevenson and 
‘ Treasure Island.” Who does not remember “ Israel 
Hands, that had been Flint’s gunner,” one of the most 
formidable of that immortal gang of ruffians who sailed 
in the Hispaniola with Squire Trelawney in search of 
the buried treasure? Was it not Israel Hands who 
came up the shrouds, knife in mouth, to despatch young 
Jim Hawkins, and having been shot fell back into the 
sea, where he lay clearly visible on the bottom under 
the shallow water? Here he is, and here are a few 
facts about him. He was right-hand man to Edward 
Teach, the notorious ‘‘ Blackbeard,” and commanded 
a sloop that Blackbeard had captured. Blackbeard and 
Hands on one occasion ran their ships ashore and de- 
camped. with their plunder in another vessel, leaving 
seventeen of their men marooned on an island. Hands 
was still with Blackbeard when Lieut. Maynard in the 
Pearl cornered the pirates in Ockere-Cock Creek, North 
Carolina. He was, however, absent from the desperate 
fight that followed, having just previously been disabled 
by Blackbeard in a drunken brawl and left ashore at 
Bath Town, where he was discovered and captured. It 
was to this circumstance alone that he owed his escape 
from the gallows. Blackbeard and eight of his men 
were killed in the fight, and of the fourteen who were 
taken alive all but Israel Hands were hanged. With 
this precarious acquittal history dismisses him, leaving 
it to fiction to repair a palpable miscarriage of justice. 


COMUS. 


Comus. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Heinemann. 
25s. net. 

y a the fussy little man before a case of stuffed game 
who declared ‘‘Yon’s no my idea of a woodcock,’’ a 

voice replied, ‘‘ It’s God Almighty’s idea of a wood- 


cock.” Mr. Rackham’s idea of Comus is not ours, nor 
can we think it to be Milton’s. His illustrations are 
by no means bad examples of the horrid thing publishers 
call a ‘‘ colour-book,” because Mr. Rackham plays very 
discreetly as with old ivory, painted, but rubbed. He 
was attracted to Comus no doubt by the goblin element, 
and brings in with it his writhing, wizened trees, swirl- 
ing lines of water, and other devices: but with them 
he brings also a pretty kind of studio miss, and none of 
them are conformable to the majestic-ethereal air of the 
poem. Besides those yellow leaves with process blocks 
gummed to them, and flimsies attached, are a physical 
as well as mental interruption to the reading of a 
pleasantly printed text in the original spelling, which 
gives all the colour wanted. Illustration, if introduced, 
should be in line block upon the pages of the text, and 
limited to head and tail pieces. In one or two of such 
decorations, namely, the faun on page 9, the boar- 
headed figure on page 25, the dancers on pages 72, 73, 
Mr. Rackham comes near what is desirable. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 


Chapters from Childhood. Reminiscences of an Artist’s 
Granddaughter. By Juliet M. Soskice. Selwyn & 
Blount. os. 6d. net. 


RS. SOSKICE, a grandchild of Ford Madox- 

Brown, wrote these reminiscences at an early age. 
She seems to have inherited a love of truthful detail from 
her pre-Raphaelite grandfather, and throughout the 
book, but especially at the beginning, its most striking 
quality is an uncritical statement of fact. Seen through 
childish eyes which are singularly free from personal 
bias, we get intimate pictures of the great artist in his 
declining years, of his family, and of their friends, 
notably the Rossettis. It is surprising to-day to read of 
the young artist who wept on Ford Madox-Brown’s 
shoulder, because his sitter had abused his painting of 
her. In the later chapters where the young writer 
touches on life in a convent school and spiritualism, it is 
less of innocence and more of a delicate irony which 
seems to insist upon the truth at all costs. The people 
who met this child have had to stand or fall according 
to their merits. Some very interesting portrait draw- 
ings are reproduced, several of them by Ford Madox- 
Brown. 


KENT 


By Donald Maxwell. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


Unknown Kent. 
net. 


EMENT works and slag heaps do not at first sight 

seem to promise good material for pictorial treat- 
ment. Mr. Maxwell, however, amply justifies his 
claim to have made them interesting. The great iron 
field of England, down to the days of Elizabeth, was 
in the Weald of Kent and Sussex, and so it has come 
about that ‘‘ the loveliest glades of the garden of Eng- 
land are composed of slag heaps.’? The cement world 
of the Medway country contains much of ‘‘ the glamour 
and mystery of old Bagdad and the Arabian Nights.” 
Mr. Maxwell says that when he shows people portfolios 
of sketches made in Persia, India or the near East, and 
throws in a few Medway subjects to add variety, ‘‘ in- 
variably they choose some of these as the most char- 
acteristic examples of mystery and glamour.’’ In the 
present book he reproduces twenty-four of his Kent 
drawings in colour, and about a hundred in black and 
white. They are very agreeable to look at and quite 
bear out this statement. The text describes Mr. Max- 
well’s ‘‘ unmethodical ramblings ’’ about Kent, from 
Maidstone to Dover, from Borstal to Romney Marsh. 
It is pleasantly written, though the author’s literary 
style lacks the individuality shown in the strong line 
and pure colour of his delightful drawings. 
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Fiction 
What Timmy Did. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Hutch- 
inson. 8s. 6d. net. 


HEN the beautiful Mrs. Crofton became weary 

of her second husband, an elderly colonel, and 
his hobby of breeding terriers, she eased the situation 
by adding a generous dose of strychnine to the tonic 
which he took daily. After a coroner’s jury had tact- 
fully brought in a verdict of suicide, the undiscouraged 
widow settled down in a Surrey village, with the inten- 
tion of securing as her third mate a rich and desirable 
acquaintance called Godfrey Radmore, who was stay- 
ing in the neighbourhood with his old friends the Tos- 
wills. The success of her scheme was marred by the 
fact (which she naturally had not foreseen) that she was 
constantly accompanied, unknown to herself, by the 
ghost of her late husband’s favourite dog. This 
spectral attendant, another victim of her ruthlessness, 
was visible not only to living dogs and cats, which were 
thrown into paroxysms of fury by the apparition, but 
also to Timmy Tosswill, a twelve year old clairvoyant. 
Mrs. Crofton had moveover been so unlucky as to 
adulterate her husband’s medicine at a moment when 
his valet was looking in at her through a window; and 
the unscrupulous fellow, keeping his counsel at the in- 
quest, subsequently employed his wife (described on 
one page as small and stout, and on another as medium- 
sized and thin) to blackmail the guilty woman. Sin- 
ister rumours filled the village; so that Godfrey 
Radmore, stifling his fancy for Mrs. Crofton, renewed 
his broken vows with Betty Tosswill, an amiable, but 
exasperatingly self-sacrificing, young woman. Mrs. 
Ciofton thereupon transferred her attention to Betty’s 
brother, Jack; at which point we are told ‘‘ what 
Timmy did.’’ The youngest member of the Tosswill 
family, foreseeing the danger that threatened his house, 
paid a private visit to the alluring murderess; and, after 
scaring her with a few vaguely expressed accusations, 
gave her twenty-four hours to get out of the country, 
which she did, taking with her another suitor whom 
she had kept on hand in case of need. The super- 
natural parts of the story are unimpressive, besides re- 
calling a previous book by the same author; there are 
indications of haste and carelessness in more than one 
place; and, as a whole, it is rather a flabby and insipid 
dish. Probably Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s large output 
has temporarily outrun her powers of invention. She 
can do much better than this. 


Mr. Paul. By Gertrude Bone. Cape. 18s. net. 


AS the authentic labourer, with his wife, ever 

found his way into a work of fiction? Incident- 
ally perhaps, and for a moment, as in the early Hardy 
or Miss Wilkins and many a fugitive novel. But our 
novelists have never done for him what the French have 
done for the small cultivator. He evades them as suc- 
cessfully as, say, the undergraduate. Mrs. Bone has 
made a brave endeavour to fill the gap; and if she were 
not altogether too thorough, too relevant, may one say, 
she might have succeeded in this history of a village 
squabble. Each character, and there are many, is pre- 
cise and distinct with a personal description attached 
and a conversation to follow. The author has a real 
knack of catching that evasive thing, village idiom, with 
the ways of thought it implies. Now and again she 
can give you the emotion of a country scene. 
skilfully develop a thesis—in this case the struggle of 
temperament and interest between the rival owners of a 
local omnibus. Every character behaves just so and 
not otherwise. But good as all the workmanship and 
thought are, we advance through the pages rather as a 
labourer walks across a heavy plough. Each step is a 
distinct achievement, a felt labour. The idiom is too 
unvarying. The gossip always gossips and the min- 
ister hero is always angelic, much too good to live, as 
we rightly suspect. The thesis is never deserted for a 
moment, except when the crisis should come, and then 


She can 


you reach the last page, a genuine disappointment. In 
short, a book of really high quality that promises intel- 
lectual enjoyment is spoilt by mere relevancy. Some- 
how the gaiety of pleasurable production is quite miss- 
ing. Happily one or two characters take the bit be- 
tween their teeth and run away with the author; and 
some minor incidents are well invented and well told. 
And the book has incidental virtues. Most of Mr. 
Stephen Bone’s woodcuts are racy of the soil and really 
help forward the tale. They are an integral part of 
a special limited edition quite delightfully presented in 
all the details proper to book production. 
One of Three. By Netta Syrett. Hurst and Blackett. 
8s. 6d. net. 

T is always rather a risky experiment in fiction to 

seek to win sympathy for a character devoid of 
almost every good quality except that of personal 
fascination. Naomi Fanshawe was utterly conscience- 
less in the pursuit of her own happiness. She was 
secretly unfaithful to a devoted husband for years; she 
concealed another amorous escapade from an equally 
devoted lover; she was unpardonably traitorous to her 
closest girl-friend; she used everybody and every means, 
including professed philanthropy, without mercy, to 
better her social position and provide herself with con- 
stant excitement; she was false, hypocritical, jealous 
and unscrupulous. Yet no one could resist her; no one 
could refuse her forgiveness when she set herself to 
obtain it. Most of us have met such persons and feebly 
succumbed to the spell of their good looks, their 
pleasant voices and laughter, their high spirits, and 
all the arts of insinuation. But we are apt to be sterner 
judges of the creatures of literary imagination; and it 
is greatly to the credit of Miss Syrett that she has suc- 
ceeded in making her heroine so charming and com- 
prehensible—for all her thirty-five years, a selfish, 
greedy, affectionate, irresponsible child. She fills the 
stage during most of the performance, the minor char- 
acters being little more than adequate. Her elderly 
husband {a professor, naturally) whom the author likens 
several times to Aaron’s rod miraculously transformed, 
although not, as one might expect, into a serpent, by 
his wife’s vitality, is a little too short-sighted to in- 
terest us highly; the lover (a literary man, need it be 
said ?) is rather shadowy; while the embittered coldness 
of the betrayed friend, however well justified, is unat- 
tractive. But Naomi keeps us constantly amused, and 
we could have wished that her inventor had seen fit to 
leave her, at the end of the book, still going on her 
triumphant way, with no worse Nemesis than old age 
awaiting her. As it is, the catastrophe strikes us as 
altogether too neat and final. But Miss Syrett clearly 
enjoys this retributive justice, and she is sure to find 
many readers to agree with her taste. 


The Little Red Speck. By Beatrice Grimshaw. Hurst 
and Blackett. 8s. 6d. net. 


F these twelve South-Sea-Island-tales, only three 

zive us Mrs. Grimshaw at her best. Of these again, 
the title-story comes nearest perfection. Whether a 
girl of pure English blood, the daughter too of a Gov- 
ernment official, would even from jealousy have perpe- 
trated a deed of such essentially old-world devilry as is 
ascribed to the heroine, may be open to question. But 
we are made to feel that granting her character and 
environment, the rest follows naturally. ‘ When the 
O.O. Called,’ a tale of one white man’s treachery to 
another, inspired by an even baser motive, is almost 
equal in uncanny fascination. “The Beach of Venalona’ 
shows us a group of castaways wounded by poisoned 
arrows and awaiting their horrible doom in a suspense 
which vividly recalls the actual experience of Bishop 
Patteson’s chaplain, and the bold heroism of that last 
prosaic entry in his journal on the day when his tongue 
had stumbled over morning prayers, and he, like every- 
one else, knew what this must signify. The other 
stories have some striking features, but each, as a 
whole, is lacking in construction and terseness. 
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A Hasty Bunch. 

printed. 

HE author of this collection of pieces has seen fit 

to include among them one whole story and a few 
scattered sentences elsewhere, which in the present 
state of the law and public taste have made it necessary 
for him to arrange for the private printing and distri- 
bution of the book. This seems a pity; for the pas- 
sages in question are neither interesting in themselves 
nor indispensable to the work whose chances they 
handicap, which is one of some promise. We say 
‘“‘ promise” because although, for anything we know 
to the contrary, ‘ A Hasty Bunch’ may be the crowning 
achievement of a long life of endeavour, it bears the 
marks of a certain type of literary beginner—the defi- 
ance, the elaborate cynicism, the uncompromising ad- 
herence to theory, and, it may be added, the clumsiness 
in handling unfamiliar tools. For these studies and 
tales are written for the most part in a singularly un- 
attractive manner, varying between the roughest col- 
loquialism and a kind of uncouth preciosity. Their 
punctuation and spelling are often of the wildest kind ; 
and clearly it is not always the foreign compositor who 
is to blame. Moreover, most of them are unpardonably 
slight. Mr. McAlmon is constantly leading us to believe 
that he is on the point of telling us something of import- 
ance, and as constantly disappointing us, fading away, 
after an imposing opening, into nothingness. It will be 
asked then what there is in these sketches to distinguish 
them from merely bad work. It is that, so far as they 
go, many of them are curiously real. They are shreds 
of actual human experience and human nature, strong, 
coarse and alive. Whether these particular shreds 
were worth preserving is another matter; but they cer- 
tainly display their collector’s power of vitalising his 
material. With better stuff to work on, less aggres- 
siveness, and a little less haste in tying up his bunch, 
the author might at any time give us a really good 
book. 


By Robert McAlmon. Privately 


The Gift of Paul Clermont. By Warrington Dawson. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


T is alleged as a poignant reproach against the read- 

ing public of the moment, that they no longer accord 
an eager welcome to books about the war. In ex- 
tenuation might be pleaded the sick head and faint 
heart, craving perforce for distraction from a terrible 
memory. Yet this dissertation has, after all, little im- 
mediate relevency. For though we much prefer that 
portion of Mr. Warrington Dawson’s novel which is 
dated previous to 1914, it is chiefly because his hero is 
therein represented as possessing to a remarkable 
degree the unique and indefinable charm of boyhood. 
Not only so, but this charm sheds reflection on the un- 
interesting French town in which Paul Clermont’s lot 
is cast, and on the various persons more or less un- 
desirable who take a hand in his upbringing; the most 
noticeable being perhaps the woman who is neither his 
mother nor his father’s wife. None of the boy’s ad- 
ventures as seen through his own eyes are unduly 
painful; with the exception always of the reformatory 
experience which we would fain believe to be exag- 
gerated. When the war breaks out, we pass, naturally, 
into a scene of horrors, well enough described and only 
too probable. For Paul’s home is in a devastated area, 
and he himself is more than once gravely wounded, and 
dies at last while rescuing a comrade. We could wish 
that this boy, at least, had never grown up. But such 
is certainly not the moral which Mr. Dawson has aimed 
at inculcating. 


The Southern Star. Melrose. 
7s. 6d. net. 
S compared with that fine book, ‘A Woman of 


the Desert,’ this is a disappointing story. It even 


By Moore Ritchie. 


inspires a feeling of irritation, mainly because we feel 
Tropical 


that it should interest us more than it does. 


scenery, insurgent African natives, a huge financial 
coup necessitating the most nefarious measures, and 
engineered by a, half-caste Englishman with a Scan- 
dinavian dipsomaniac as his henchman and a London 
Jew for backer! Here is surely abundant material for 
thrills, and spiced too with topical allusions to Rhodes 
and the Jameson Raid. Yet we seldom get further 
than a mild sensation of esthetic approval. We are 
still less moved by the heroine’s soul-conflict between 
Art and Love (each with a capital letter), or even by 
her temporary relations with the half-caste; who, in 
right of his mother, an Arab bazaar-woman, combines 
the activities of a Lovelace with those of a Rothschild. 
Yet the young lady does so far arouse our interest as to 
leave us vaguely wondering how long an experience of 
wedded bliss will be required before her knight-errant 
husband begins to remind her of the past, and she to 
reproach him with cutting short her musical career. 


Chess 


PROBLEM No. 7. 
By H. Maxweti PrRIDEAUX 


Yj, 
VEG. 
TA 


WHITE 
Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him before Dec. 31. 


PROBLEM No. 6. 
Solution 


SS 


BLACK : 
Any move. 


WHITE : 
(1) B—Q3 
(2) Mates accordingly. 

Prostem No. 5.—Correct from S. G. Lloyd, A. S. Brown, F. 

Drakeford, Rev. W. Mason, Robt. Black, and A. S. Mitchell. 
To CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. R. C.( Stroud).—In No. 5, Kt-Q4 is met by Kt-Q3. 

Rev. Kenneth Dunbar.—Q-QB6 is met by R-Q5. 

The compliments of the season to all our readers. 

A CHRISTMAS PUZZLE 

How few knights will command every square of the board; 

and on what squares must they stand? 
OVERSIGHTS 

When any of us feel specially sore at having lost a well-played 
and winning game owing to a palpable oversight, we shall do 
well to recall and draw comfort from the fact that the greatest 
players have had—and ever will have—these same blemishes to 
their credit (or discredit). You can find fatal oversights in 
Morphy, Anderssen, Staunton—all the “ big’? men. A_ well- 
known instance will be found in game No. 246 of Walker’s great 
classic, ‘ Chess Studies,’ where Philidor, most careful of the 
giants, loses his game by giving the wrong check in a position 
where he might have announced a mate in three moves. 


Shorter Notices 


The Trail of the Ragged Robin, by Flora Klickmann (Religious 
Tract Society, 7s. net), has, owing to its title, attractions for a 
reviewer who remembers an early predilection for the flower 
thus signallsed, which on Irish pasture-lands bloomed equally 
rosy under another name. An enthusiastic gardener, the author 
has also a great love for nature, and the rich flora of the Wye 
Valley affords her an opportunity for displaying her gifts of 
observation and description to much advantage. She is not quite 
so happy in dealing with more secular themes, such as char- 
women, Government officials and self-invited guests. Her humour 
seems indeed a little forced, and her characterization not a little 
exaggerated. But the fact remains that she amuses us, and if 
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she lacks the penetrating wit of another literary lady, noted for 
rejoicing less in hospitality than in gardening activities, she is 
superior in that good-humoured tolerance which human nature 
imperatively demands as its daily food. The sporadic passages 
dedicated to religion are, we suppose, a seemly tribute to the 
auspices under which the book appears. 


The History of the Twentieth (Light) Division, by Captain 
V. E. Inglefield. (Nisbet, 18s. net). Divisional histories as a 
rule must almost of necessity interest only a limited public, but 
this particular volume is so well written that its appeal should 
prove far wider. The Twentieth Division served in almost every 
section of the B.E.F. line in France, going from Laventie to the 
Salient, down to the Somme, back to Ypres for the third battle, 
from there to Cambrai for the fight of November ’°17, thence to 
the Somme again, and so finally forward in the great advance. 
The subject matter will satisfy both those who require close 
details of movements and operations and those who are interested 
merely in a stirring narrative of heroism and devotion to the 
trivial round and common task. No words could pay a more 
eloquent tribute to the Division than those of the Earl of Cavan 
in his brief introduction: ‘‘ The Twentieth Division never failed 
me and never failed its neighbours.’’ The illustrations and 
maps are excellent. 


The Outline of Science, Parts 1 and 2 (Newnes, 1s. 2d. net 
each), is half-brother to the earlier and very successful ‘ Out- 
line of History,’ by Mr. H. G. Wells. This series is to be 
completed in about twenty fortnightly parts. Judging by the 
first two numbers we should say that the venture will be a suc- 
cessful one, and deserve to be. Much that might otherwise be 
dispensed with is no doubt necessary in a ‘‘ popular ”’ exposition, 
designed to catch the masses; but on the whole the information 
given is admirable, and it is astonishingly up-to-date in some 
respects. The work is edited by Professor J. Arthur Thomson, 
from whom we have by now learnt to expect simple, lucid and 
engaging writing upon scientific subjects, and he is assisted in 
his task by a staff of well-known experts. Though the informa- 
tion is elementary there are one or two rather obvious omissions. 
Is it taken for granted that everyone knows, for instance, why 
the moon appears sometimes as a quarter and sometimes full? 


Below the Surface is an inappropriate title for Mr. Richard 
King’s short articles reprinted in book form from certain weekly 
papers. (The Bodley Head, 6s. net). Superficial is precisely the 
adjective we should incline to attach to them, with this reserva- 
tion, that they are not always true even to the surface of existing 
things. Neither regular church-going nor ‘‘ obeisance ” from so- 
called social inferiors bulks large, we fancy, in the programme 
of many people nowadays. We rub our eyes when we read that 
middle-class women “ can neither cook, clean, make their own 
dresses, nor nurse their children.’’ But Mr. King is sometimes 
shrewd and sensible enough, and nearly always kind-hearted in 
his criticisms of life. 


In a Mantle Blue, by Leonard Rice Oxley (Palmer, 6s. net), is 
a little book of essays upon such various topics as ‘ Harbours,’ 
‘ Downs,’ ‘ Oxford in War Time,’ ‘ The Departure Platform,’ 
‘The Fen Country,’ and so on. The author, who is a don at 
Keble, manages to be pleasant without having anything in par- 
ticular to say or any particular distinction in his manner of 
saying it. His style has none of the attractiveness of Mr. 
Cranstoun Metcalfe, a third edition of whose The Lowly Estate 
(Melrose, 3s. 6d. net) has reavhed us. 


The Churchman’s Year Book, 1922 (Mowbray, 3s. 6d. net), is 
this year up to its usual high standard of usefulness and has now 
established itself as an indispensable book of reference for Angli- 
cans. We have also received The Catholic Who’s Who and Year 
Book (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 5s. net), its Roman Catholic 
counterpart. 


The November-December issue of Poetry, edited by S. Fowler 
Wright (Birmingham, Cornish, 1s. 6d. net per issue), and de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a magazine of verse, comment and criticism,’’ con- 
tains a poem by Swinburne not included in his collected works, 
the first instalment of a new translation of the ‘ Divina Commen- 
dia ’ and a great deal of verse by less well-known poets. Mr. 
G. A. Clay’s tribute to Austin Dobson is neat, and Mr. Hab- 
berton Lulham’s ‘A Dread in Spring’ has genuine emotion. 
The competitions for schools have produced some interesting 
work, 


FICTION 


The scene of Sweet Waters, by Harold Nicholson (Constable, 
7s. 6d. net), is laid at Constantinople and in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood during the First Balkan War. The principal actors 
are, on one hand, a Levantine widow and her daughter; on the 
other, two members of the British Diplomatic Service. Unlike 
most men novelists, Mr. Nicholson succeeds better with his 
female than his male characters. The grave, thoughtful girl, 
absorbed in a passionate devotion to the memory of her English 


father, and the light, brainless, heartless woman against whom 
she is in continual revolt, are both striking figures. Of the 
diplomatists one is a weak-kneed youth with literary aspirations 
and a touch of the decadent. The other is scarcely distinguish- 
able from the ordinary strong, silent Englishman of fiction. In- 
ternational transactions of various kinds, set against a picturesque 
background, make interesting reading. But we find the psychic 
(or psycho-analytic?) element rather difficult of comprehension. 


Joanna Builds a Nest, by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. (Page, 
3s. 6d. net.) This short tale is an example of the comic suburban 
school; an American cousin of ‘ The Smiths of Surbiton’ and 
other popular works of the kind. It is vastly facetious, without 
ever being particularly funny; and it has a little sentimentality 
towards the end, like a lump of sugar at the bottom of a cup of 
cocoa. It will probably prove a ‘‘ good seller.’’ 


In Ghostly Company, by Amyas Northcote (The Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d. net), is a collection of thirteen stories, devoted to subjects 
of the class roughly defined as ‘‘ psychic.”” Dreams, hallucina- 
tions, obsessions, phantoms and authentic ghosts are all dealt 
with in turn. We notice no original feature in connection with 
any of these themes, and the treatment leaves a good deal to be 
desired in point of construction. The first story, for example, 
opens well, but its conclusion leaves us in doubt as to what 
really happened. 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 

A Survey. By Max Beerbohm. Heinemann: 25s. net. 

A Suny Man’s Fancigs. By “ Trinda.’’ Lund Humphries: 6s. 
net. 

A Stupy 1n Czecu Literature. By P. Selver. Oxford, Black- 
well: 2s. 6d. net. 

LEARNING AND Livinc. Academic Essays. By Ephraim Emerton. 
Milford: 12s, 6d. net. 

Tue DesiGNeRs OF oOuR BuitpiIncs. By L. Cope Cornford. 
R.I.B.A.: 5s. net. 

Tue Story oF Jos. A Sympathetic Study of the Book of Job in 
the Light of History and Literature. Macmillan: 8s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
ANNALS OF THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. By Sir Thomas Raleigh. 
Milford: 21s. net. 
Puitip S.J. -A Memoir. By C. C. Martin- 
dale. Longmans: 5s. net. 
Tue History oF Human Marriace. By Edward Westermarck. 
3 Vols. Macmillan: £4 4s. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


A Vista. By John Crichton. Montreal: Chapman. 
Mosaics. By Guy Bramwell. Humphreys: 2s. 6d. net. 
Poems OF HoME AND Overseas. Compiled by Charles Williams 
and V. H. Collins. Oxford: Clarendon Press: 3s. net. 
REGENERATION. A Poem. By Henry Lamond. 2s. net. Pri- 
vately printed. 

THe Lanp oF SumMER. By W. G. Willis Watson. Somerset 
Folk Press. 

Tue Poppiep Dream. By Diana Gurney. Humphreys: 3s. 6d. 


net. 
PHILOSOPHY 


ConpDuUCT OF THE UNDERSTANDING IN PHILOSOPHY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Timothy O’Mahoney. Routledge: 6s. net. 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE SOUL AND ITS EVOLUTION AFTER DeEaTH. 
By Pierre-Emile Corniller. Kegan Paul: 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
SELECTED Po.isH TaLes. Translated by E. C. M. Benecke and 
Marie Busch. Milford: 2s. 6d. net. 
WHERE THE YounG CuitpD Was. By Marie Conway Oemler. 
Heinemann : 6s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Dictionary oF SpanisH Ipioms. By Leonard Williams. Rout- 
ledge: 3s. 6d. net. 

AMUSING REMINISCENCES OF VICTORIAN TIMES AND To-Day. By 
John Neve Masters. The Author: 3s. 6d. net. 

BAEDEKER’S SWITZERLAND 1922. Fisher Unwin: 15s. net. 

Carp Games AND How To Ptiay Tuem. By Peter Alston. Pear- 
son: 2s. net. 

HANDBOOK FOR THE LimBLEss. Edited by G. Howson. Disabled 
Society, 48, Grosvenor Square. 

Tue CatHotic WHo’s Wuo. 1922. Burns and Oates: 5s. net. 

THe CHURCHMAN’s YEAR-Book. 1922. Mowbray: 3s. 6d. net. 

VENTRILOQUISM AND JuGciinc. By H. C. King and J. E. T. 
Clark. Pearson: 2s. net. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street. —.C. 2 


Funds 225,746,000. Income £9,110,060 
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Company Meetings. 


LONDON & RIVER PLATE BANK 


STRONG CASH POSITION 
REVIEW OF YEAR’S BUSINESS 


Tue Firty-NiInNTH OrpINARY MggtTING of the London and River 
Plate Bank, Ltd., was held on the 20th inst. at the offices of 
the bank, 7, Princes Street, E.C., Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I will commence my re- 
marks to-day by asking you to go through shortly with me the 
figures of our balance-sheet. If you will turn to the liabilities 
side, the first two items of £2,040,000 and £2,100,000 for capital 
and reserve fund respectively, you will see no change as com- 
pared with last year. In the next item, acceptances account 
branches, at 42,870,349, there is a difference of, roughly, 
£1,000,000:; they are £ 1,000,000 less this year than last year. 
The same remark applies to the next item, merchandise credits, 
which stand this year at 41,215,401, and also to the following 
item, bills advised, drafts in transit, £1,380,340. Our current 
and deposit accounts at branches stand at £,30,001,768, and are 
also about 47,000,000 less than they appeared in our balance- 
sheet last year. The current and deposit accounts at head office 
are £684,328, which is about £200,000 less. The note issue 
at the Monte Video branch is about the same. Bills for collec- 
tion, which also appear on the other side of the balance-sheet, 
stand at £5,847,753, and they are also £3,000,000 less than 
they were last year. The rebate of interest on bills not due is 
slightly less. The profit and loss account shows £599,924, 
which is about £130,000 less than last year. In our profit and 
loss account our gross profit, after providing for bad and doubtful 
debts, shows a balance of £1,081,785, which is about £200,000 
less than last year. 

Tue 


The balance available amounts to 4,722,324, before the deduction 
of the interim dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. paid in June 
last. It is now proposed to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent., 
making 12 per cent. for the year, against last year’s declaration 
of a final dividend of 9 per cent. That will absorb £122,400, 
and we propose to credit our contingency reserve account with 
£160,000, and to carry forward the balance of £317,524. This 
carry-forward is amply sufficient to meet the temporary deprecia- 
tion on the capital employed abroad, owing to the fall in 
exchange. 

You will see that we had ample funds to pay a final dividend 
of 9 per cent., as we did last year, and still have a substantial 
balance for reserve or other purposes, but I think you will agree 
with me that it is a wise and prudent policy in these days and 
in conformity with the traditions of this bank that we should err 
on the safe side. It is somewhat of a novelty to make a public 
allocation of profits to our internal reserve fund, but it must 
not be inferred that we have any special bad debt in view by 
doing so; all the known bad or doubtful debts have been already 
amply provided for, as far as we have been able to judge from 
other sources, but it was thought to be a suitable opportunity 
of adding to our inner strength, and we are rather proud than 
otherwise of letting the world know that we prefer to use our 
profits in this way instead of distributing them in dividends. 

The strong position of the bank is illustrated by the large 
amount of cash held at the different branches. The balance-sheet 
figures reflect fairly accurately the trend of business during the 
last year. They show a reduction in nearly every case. Espe- 
cially is this so in our acceptances and bills, but I may here 
remark that the comparison between our figures of this year and 
those of last year is greatly vitiated by the lower rates of ex- 
change at which the figures of this year are converted into ster- 
ling. For instance, our current and deposit accounts show an 
apparent decrease of £7,000,000, but if last year’s figures had 
been converted at the rates of exchange ruling at the end of 
September this year, instead of a decrease our present balance- 
sheet in this item would have shown an actual increase of nearly 
£ 2,000,000. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


LONDON-AMERICAN MARITIME 
TRADING 


TRADE AND NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
SHIPPING OUTLOOK 


Tue AnNuaL GENERAL MeeEtING of the London-American Mari- 
time Trading Co. Ltd. was held on the 21st inst. at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, Mr. Frederick Last presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. M. Huntley) having read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: I should like first of all to explain that 
Lord Wemyss is unable to take the chair to-day, as he is con- 
fined to the house with a severe attack of influenza. I should 
like to read to you a letter which he has sent to the secretary. 
It is as follows :—‘* Dear Mr. Huntley—I had hoped that I 
might have sufficiently recovered from an attack of influenza 
to have been enabled to preside at our annual meeting this after- 
noon, but, unfortunately, this is not possible, and I can only 


write and express my sincere regrets and apologies to the share- 
holders. I feel my disappointment is accentuated by the fact 
that this year’s trading account compares unfavourably with 
previous years. For this, however, our shareholders must have 
been prepared, as the unprecedented, if natural, slump in trade 
has affected every industry, and has, perhaps, fallen more 
heavily on the shipping industry than on any other. In m 
humble judgment, no general revival in trade can be looked for 
till national expenditure has been reduced and the impossible 
burdens of taxation are lightened. Just as the Excess Profits 
Duty precipitated and aggravated the slump in trade, so our 
taxation, making the accumulation and employment of capital 
impossible, smothers the efforts of trade revival. Will our new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have sufficient discernment to see 
the dangers and ultimate futility of over-taxation? The Geddes 
Commission is full of promise ; but will the Government have the 
courage to carry out its recommendations? Every proposed 
economy will be bitterly opposed by some who are most insistent 
on general economy, but who think their particular extravagance 
should be excepted. Mr. Garvin, in an hysterical outburst in 
the Observer, has started the cry of ‘ Hands off Education,’ 
Education, as at present administered, involves probably more 
wasteful and useless extravagance than any other department. 
Every other economy will find noisy, if less voluble, opponents, 
This Government is opportunist, its backbone is not unduly 
strong; will it rise to the occasion? I hope so, for on this 
the prospect of trade generally, and our interests in particular, 
depend. I feel sure the shareholders will consider that under 
the exceptional circumstances, which are altogether out of the 
board’s control, this year’s report is not an unsatisfactory one. 
As chairman, I can assure the shareholders that the board have 
done their best, and that Sir W. Petersen, and you, as secretary, 
and the management generally, have done everything possible to 
snatch at and make the most of the scanty opportunities that we 
have been able to discover.”’ 

I do not think I need apologise for reading that letter from 
our chairman, because I am sure you would all have liked him 
to be here to’ speak for himself. As regards the remarks which 
I have to make, there is a feeling that commercially things have 
touched the bottom, and, provided that the political horizon 
does not cloud, there are at least faint indications of a renewal 
of general trading activity. This will, of course, have a benefi- 
cial effect on shipping, but it is to be feared that we cannot look 
for any material improvement during the next twelve months. 
Shipping, in common with other trades, has encountered the 
greatest slump in the world’s history. 

The Chairman, in conclusion, moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Sir Charles Inigo Thomas, G.C.B., seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. 


THE ONE CHANCE. 


Some say that they believe in education but 
see ne great harm in reducing expenditure 
for a time. They ferget that you cannot 
postpone a child’s education. Already many 
theusands of our children have suffered 
a loss of educational opportunity by reason 
of the War. Hundreds are being turned 
away from secondary schools for want of 
room. Their education is not merely post- 
poned but prevented and we are thus neglect- 
ing our chief national asset, the ability and 
intelligence of the coming generation. This 
is net economy but waste of the worst kind; 
for education is a national investment. 


Issued by the Teachers Registration Council, a 
Body representing all branches of education. 
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P 8 O and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
‘Address for all Business, P. & 0, House, 14, Cockspur 


SERVICE 
BY THE “O” STEAMERS OF 
THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CO. 


18, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2_ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, 16s.; Oscar Wilde’s House of 
Pomegranates, with coloured illustrations, 16s.; Headland’s Home 
Life in China, 7s.; Comic History of England, 7s.; The Literary 
Year Book 1921, new copies, 8s. 6d. net, post free for 2s. 3d. ; 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new copies, 
4 vols., 32s. net, for 12s. 6d. Baxter Prints: The Pictures of 
George Baxter with 140 plates just issued, £3 5s. od. Ward’s 
Roman Era in Britain, 7s. 6d. ; Carot’s Landscapes, £43 10s. od. 
Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. od., 
1854. Way’s Memories of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d.; Women of 
All Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Maupas- 
sant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. od.; Debrett’s Peerage, 
1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Carmen, illus., by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 3os. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others.—EpDwarD Baker’s GREAT Booxksuop, 14-16, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Secretarial work. Literary 

work a speciality. High standard of work. Lowest terms. 

Mrs. A. M. WATSON, M.B.E., 56, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. Tel. : Kensington 6379. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Accuracy—Neatness—Prompti- 

tude. 1s. per thousand words ; 3d. per carbon copy. Plays, 

5d. per quarto page. Documents, 3d. per folio of 72 words. 
MISS E. GOULD, 18, The Drive, Fulham Road, S.W.6. 


GARDENING 
~ SOMERSET STONE CRAZY PAVING, cheapest and 


most effective on the muiket for garden paths, terraces, 

dwarf walls, borders, rockery, etc. Delivered to your 
station. Write for Booklet S.R. GILLIAM & CO., 8, Queen 
Street, E.C.4. 


Now is just the time | 


The “ALL-IN” POLICY 


covers contents against loss from Burglary. Housebreaking, 
Theft, Fire, Frest, Storm, Flood, Tempest and a host of 
other serious household risks. A single annual premium of 
- per £100 (minimum premium 7/6) covers all. 


Prospectuses Post free. 


2DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE, L™ 


41 THREADNEKDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 


SPERLING S JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 
FINANCE, 
COMMERCE, 
INDUSTRY and 
ECONOMICS 


Published on the 15th of each month 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
12 months... £1 10 Post Free 


3 ” eee ere 7 6 ” 


SPERLING & CO., 


Basildon House, Moorgate Street, E.C.2 


A_ SAVING IN_ INCOME TAX. 


HE ADDRESS of the Editorial, 

Publishing and Advertising Offices 

of The Saturday Review is 9 King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone Number : Gerrard 3157. 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- per 
annum, at home and abroad. 


It is possible to recover 24% of 


your income by way of Rebate of 


Income Tax if your life is adequately 
and suitably insured. 


Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 
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SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


(Founded 1855) 


dent critical weekly review of Politics, 
Economics, Literature, Learning, Science, 
and Art. It is bound to no political party 
or commercial interest, and aims at taking a 
critical survey of life at home and abroad. 


r | \VHE SATURDAY REVIEW is an indepen- 


The SATURDAY REVIEW devotes special atten- 
tion to art, music and the theatre, and its articles on 
these subjects, contributed by some’ of the most 
scholarly and brilliant essayists of the day, have 
always had a wide popularity and influence. 
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